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HE Colonial Office has announced this week 
that the Governments of the Dominions 
and of India have not found it possible 

to arrange to attend the proposed special Imperial Con- 
ference on the Geneva Protocol and that accordingly 
acommon decision must be reached if at all by corre- 
spondence. This seems to be only common sense, 
for the result of any such conference was a foregone 
conclusion, since it is unlikely that even one of the 
Dominions would be any more willing than Great 
Britain to ratify the Protocol. Accordingly, since 
Italy and Japan will certainly follow the British lead, 
the Protocol, in its present form at any rate, must 
be regarded as dead, and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence which was to follow upon its ratification will have 
to be more or less indefinitely postponed. 
* >” * 

Meanwhile the American Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion inviting President Coolidge to call a new Disarma- 
ment Conference at Washington at the earliest suitable 
moment. We doubt, however, whether the European 
situation is yet ripe for any effective discussion of 
the general problem of disarmament. Naval disarma- 
ment was tentatively dealt with at Washington two 
years ago and the agreement then reached could 
Probably be improved at present only in minor parti- 

As regards military disarmament, which is 

& far more important problem, Great Britain and 
America have practically nothing to offer, since they 
have already reduced their own armies to a minimum 
Peace standard, and it is unlikely that France or 
Poland or Rumania could be persuaded to reduce 
their swollen armies substantially until the European 
situation is a good deal more stable than it is at present, 


or until they are forced to realise the sheer economic 
necessity of decreasing their military expenditure. 
The discussion and settlement of the French debts 
to America and Great Britain is likely to provide 
a more effective inducement to disarmament than 
any number of conferences at Washington or anywhere 
else. If a Conference is to be held it had better be 
held when the French taxpayer is a little more alive 
than he seems to be at present to the cost of war and 
of preparations for war. An immediate Conference 
might do something to regulate air armaments, but 
that has not as yet become a matter of vast financial 
importance. Discussion of the possibilities of disarma- 
ment is all to the good, but it would be a mistake, 
we think, to hold a formal Conference which in its 
practical results could hardly fail, at the present 


moment, to be abortive. 
eS a ” 


Signor Mussolini’s Electoral Reform Bill was hustled 
through the Italian Chamber last Saturday. It will 
go shortly to the Senate, where there may be a little 
opposition, but certainly not enough to prevent its 
becoming law. The plural voting clauses have been 
deleted; and the Bill now establishes an electoral 
system very similar to our own. If an appeal to the 
country were made at once—and if the elections were 
free—the result would undoubtedly be disastrous for 
Fascismo, as the Fascists themselves know. It is 
generally agreed, however, that circumstances make an 
early election undesirable, and Mussolini will extend 
his dictatorship for a further spell, perhaps till the 
autumn. Between now and then he may be able, if 
he wishes it, to conciliate his opponents, or, at any 
rate, a considerable part of them, by suppressing his 
more violent followers and making some genuine 
attempts at the “normalisation” he has so often 
promised. We do not know what his plans are, or 
whether, indeed, he has any. He has certainly been 
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alarmed by the recent crisis, and the fall in the lira 
(it went down to 119 to the £1 last week-end) has added 
to his anxieties. But he will find a difficulty in turning 
his régime of bludgeoning and suppression into con- 
stitutionalism. Some of the Fascist wolves may 
refuse to become sheep. The restoration of the freedom 
of the Press and public meeting will let loose a torrent 
of criticism which may render the position of the 
Government exceedingly awkward; for Fascism has 
made many enemies whom nothing but its destruction 
will placate. And so we shall not be surprised if 
Mussolini decides to go on being Mussolini. 
a * * 


The Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi last Tuesday was important, though 
not in the sense that it contained any surprises. Lord 
Reading referred in some detail to a number of economic 
and political questions. Crop prospects were good 
and trade had improved. A substantial subsidy of 
fifty lakhs was to be given to the steel industry, and 
further measures were to be taken for the increase 
of currency facilities. In Africa the outlook for Indians 
was more hopeful so far as Kenya was concerned, but 
hopeless for the present in South Africa. The main 

of the speech, however, was devoted to the struggle 
tween the Government and the extremists in India, 
and in particular to the campaign of terrorism in 
Bengal. On this point the Viceroy spoke very sternly. 
He made it clear that the Ordinance had not only his 
support, but that of Indian as well as English members 
of the Indian Government, and of Lord Olivier and 
the Labour Government at home. In answer to the 
complaint that the Indian Legislature had not been 
consulted, he urged that swift action had to be taken 
to paralyse conspiracy, and that it was the business 
of the Executive to take it. The position, therefore, 
remains as full of difficulty and anxiety as ever. We 
present, as we must, an unyielding front to the violence 
and illegalities of the extreme Swarajists. The Indian 
Liberals are uncertain. They are opposed to Mr. 
Das’s policy, but they are not prepared to give whole- 
hearted support to British coercion. For the moment 
we can expect no change in the situation save through 
a new move—for better or for worse—by Mr. Das’s 


party. 
+ * * 


This week’s most interesting witnesses before 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices have been 
Lord Vestey and his brother. But, after reading 
their evidence carefully, we cannot say that we are 
= enlightened. For weeks past, the newspapers 

ave written up the Union Cold Storage Company 
and its associated concerns, which are chiefly under 
Lord Vestey’s control, as the centre of a British 
Meat Trust which controls supplies and regulates 

rices to the detriment of the British consumer. 
ord Vestey denies these charges in toto. His 
firm, he says, controls only about one-fifth of the 
chilled beef coming to this country, and less than 
2,500 out of 40,000 retail meat shops. The profit 
on Argentine meat up to the wholesale stage is, 
he says, less than a farthing a pound. So far from 
his firm controlling cold storage facilities, there are 
far more facilities available than can be used. There 
is, however, no likelihood that the price of meat 
will come down; for there is an absolute shortage 
of supply, accentuated by a growing demand from 
the Continent. Yet Lord Vestey’s firm has 60,000 
cattle in Northern Australia ready for slaughter, 
which it does not pay to kill because of the high 
labour costs at Port Darwin, where Lord Vestey’s 
works have been closed on this account. Asked 
about his relations with the American meat trust, 
Lord Vestey said that neither concern seriously 
damaged the other. This is merely a summary of 





the main points in his evidence. One need not 
doubt the truth of any fact stated in order to fe} 
sure that the whole story has not been told, Jy 
particular, we should like to know a good deal more 
about the relations between Lord Vestey’s firms 
and those which control the other eighty per cent. 
of the imports, and about the relations betwee 
these importers and wholesalers and the ninety-fiye 
per cent. of the retail trade which Lord Vestey tells 
us is outside his control. We hope the Commission 
will call in evidence some of the smaller men connected 
with the trade. They may be able to put matter 
in a new light. 
. * * 

Lord Hawke’s outburst at the annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire County Cricket Club on Tuesday has 
naturally aroused widespread comment and _ protest, 
Lord Hawke condemned Parkin for criticising Gilligan's 
captaincy in a newspaper article, not because Parkin’s 
criticism was unfair or in bad taste, as perhaps it was, 
but because for a professional to criticise an amateur 
was a gross impertinence, and if he had his way Parkin 
‘“* would never again step ”’ on a first-class cricket field, 
The statement of Parkin’s to which Lord Hawke most 
violently objected was that “ the best cricketer he had 
ever played under was Hobbs.” This statement, said 
Lord Hawke, was “‘ beneath contempt,” and he “ prayed 
God that no professiona] would ever captain the English 
side.” Several of our most famous amateur cricketers 
have since declared in the press that they would most 
willingly serve under Hobbs, who is incomparably the 
greatest batsman, and one of the best sportsmen, in 
the world. These declarations are welcome, but in the 
interests of the game we should like to see a more 
authoritative and emphatic repudiation of Lord Hawke's 
sentiments. We most certainly do not want to see 
cricket professionalised as football has been, but if we 
had to choose between professionalism and the vulgar 
snobbery which Lord Hawke apparently wishes to 
introduce into first-class cricket, we should not hesitate 
to vote for professionalism. Lord Hawke would, no 
doubt, be the first to condemn a man who put his 
‘average " above the interests of his side, but he does 
not seem to have realised that it is no less unsportsman- 
like to put your class above the interests of your county 
or your country. Lord Hawke’s remarks might be 
treated with the contemptuous silence they deserve, 
were it not that he still holds a very influential position 
in English cricket. He will not, however, hold that 
position for the future unless he can find some means 
of regaining his reputation as a good sportsman. 


* * * 


In preparation for the London County Council 
elections, the various parties in London are at present 
opening up an active campaign. Evidently — 
is intended to be the principal issue. Labour am 
Progressive groups have organised big demonstra 
tions, in which they have complained of the s 
progress made with L.C.C. housing schemes under 
the control of the Municipal Reformers. The London 
Municipal Society has retorted, not only with h. 
mass demonstration of its own, but also witha widely 
reported deputation to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
The deputation put forward an ambitious programme 
of slum clearance and housing development, “th 
asked for further aid from the Ministry of —_ 
in dealing with the problem of the slums. « 
Chamberlain used the occasion for a fairly full reply, 
and in particular announced his intention of intro 
ducing a Bill which would provide for the town 
planning of areas already built upon—a very _ n4 
complement to the existing legislation. The a 
tation’s request for higher grants in aid of slum “ it 
ance Mr. Chamberlain did not meet, urging thé 
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was not lack of money, but shortage of men and 
materials, that stood chiefly in the way of more 

id progress. A considerable part of his speech, 
setending and praising the work done by the L.C.C. 
and the London Borough Councils, was obviously 
election page but, so far as we know, this 
statement about town-planning was new, and adds 
something material to our knowledge of the Govern- 
ment’s legislative intentions, 

* * * 


Strike notices have been handed in this week in the 
Derbyshire coalfield, where there is a dispute about the 
rates of pay for the pits working soft coal. The men 
sme time ago accepted a special reduction for these 
pits, and they now demand the restoration of the 
standard scale of wages. The owners, apparently, will 
to this only if the men agree to set up for the 
future separate negotiating machinery for the soft 
coal pits. This is inconsistent with the policy of the 
Miners’ Federation, and a deadlock has arisen. At- 
however, are being made to get negotiations 
reopened ; and there is still a chance that a strike will 
be prevented. Meanwhile, over the coalfields as a 
whole the wage position is getting worse. Most of the 
districts are paying only the minimum rates allowed 
under the 1923 agreement, and, when short time and 
uemployment are taken into account, the real wages 
are found to be a good deal below the normal rates. 
The position is uncomfortable for both parties. The 
owners want a full enquiry into the conditions of the 
industry. The miners have been meeting this week to 
discuss their attitude to this proposal ; Sut there is a 
strong feeling among them that all the relevant facts 
are fully known, and the only question is what is to be 
done. The 1923 agreement expires this year, and there 
is already talk of a national strike. But many of the 
men’s leaders are well aware that the prospects of a 
strike succeeding are small, and that there is little that 
can be done unless either the export trade greatly im- 
proves or there is a change, leading to financial unifica- 
tion, in the control of the industry. As neither of these 
things seem likely for the present, they counsel patience. 
But the men’s endurance is wearing thin. 


* * * 


The charge that the building Trade Unions are doing 
their best to prevent the use of substitutes for brick and 
stone in house-building seems to be fully met by the 
Interim Report issued this week by the Committee on 
New Methods of Building Construction, and signed, 
among others, by Mr. George Hicks and Mr. R. Coppock, 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Oper- 
atives. The Report deals, not with steel, but with 
concrete, and gives strong reasons for regarding poured 
concrete as a suitable auxiliary material for cottage- 
building. It does not pretend that concrete houses 
wil be as good as brick houses ; but it holds that they 
can be brought in all respects up to the necessary 
mimmum standard, and that their cost of maintenance 
will compare favourably with that of houses of any 
other type. Skilled labour will not be wholly dispensed 
with; but it will be reduced to a minimum, and the 
time taken in construction will be shortened. Further 

eh is recommended into the best methods of 
Presa and the best kind of “shattering” to be used. 
resumably the master builders and the Trade Unions 
= be ready to undertake the building of houses of 
he types proposed, provided that the standard wages 
and conditions of the building trades are observed. 
Pe .Trade Unions,” says Mr. Coppock, “ have no 
jection to alternative or auxiliary methods of house- 
ag er we are concerned with, in Trade Unions, 
S the stabilisation of the rates of payment operating 
mthe industry.” It is this question of the wages to be 


paid that is at present holding up the “ Weir houses ” 





ordered by the Glasgow Corporation. Lord Weir has, 
so far, refused even to discuss the adoption of the 
building trade conditions. 

* * * 


The long-drawn-out quarrel concerning the position 
of ex-Service men holding temporary posts in the 
Civil Service has at last been settled; and apparently 
all the departments—the Treasury, the established 
Civil Servants, and the Association of ex-Service 
Civil Servants—are satisfied with the result. This 
is a remarkable ending to an extraordinarily acrimon- 
ious controversy. The chief question at issue was 
the decision of the Southborough Committee that 
temporary men could become permanent and estab- 
lished only by passing a special examination. This 
decision stands, and the road to promotion and 
establishment will be still by this examination. 
But the ex-Service men’s claims have not been met 
by providing for the permanent retention in “ un- 
established ’’ positions of a considerable number of 
men who fail to pass the examination. These men 
will not get the same pay or rights as the fully estab- 
lished men, or be eligible for promotion to certain 
of the higher grades; but they will be retained in 
the Service, and will thus gain the first point of their 
claim. The question at issue was very difficult. 
The ex-Service men who had been taken in had 
obviously strong claims, but it was also obviously 
undesirable to lower the standard of the established 
grades in order to admitthem. The settlement seems, 
on the whole, to be a reasonable compromise. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: By showing a bold 
front to the National Group the Government have 
perceptibly strengthened their position. Contrary to 
expectation no sympathetic resignations from the 
Dail followed the declaration of war, and Treatyites 
in the constituencies are sharply criticising the tactics 
of Mr. McGrath and his followers in precipitating 
elections and running away from their own challenge. 
It is also a hopeful sign that public opinion is less 
ready than it was to accept vague generalities as a 
substitute for practical politics. Mr. McGrath and 
Mr. Milroy, who seem to imagine that by invoking 
the name of Collins they are freed from the necessity 
of putting forward a definite programme, find them- 
selves as much out of the picture as Mr. de Valera, 
who insists that to go forward we must first get back 
to 1917, or Mr. John Dillon, for whom all hope of 
progress ended with the disappearance of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. People are less impressed by what 
someone did or might have done eight years or eighteen 
years ago than by what it is proposed to do to-day 
with the adverse trade balance, the growing mass of 
unemployment and the fuel and food shortage in the 
poverty-stricken western areas which the Governor- 
General declares is more severe than it has been for 
half a century. While the policy of Ministers on these 
questions is hotly attacked, it is being slowly reeog- 
nised that they at least have a policy, whereas their 
opponents are still in the stage of manufacturing 
phrases. It is, however, by no means certain that 
this will prevent the Treatyites from losing seats at 
the by-elections. Everyone with a grievance, and 
few of us are without grievances, feels almost bound 
in honour to take it out of the Government either by 
opposing their candidates or, as is now the fashion, 
by sitting at home on polling day. This deplorable 
lack of a sense of political responsibility is amongst 
the worst of our defects. If historical causes explain 


it in the past they are no excuse for its perpetuation 
under present conditions, and so far unfortunately 
neither leaders nor followers of any party are making 
a real effort to eradicate the evil. 


B 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF OPIUM 


r AHE world has been notified this week, through 
the discussions which have been taking place 
at Geneva, of a somewhat serious difference of 

opinion between America and Great Britain on the 

subject of the suppression of the opium traffic. In 
reality, of course—since both Governments have the 
same object at heart—the difference may be regarded 
as arising out of a mere misunderstanding. This 
misunderstanding is due partly to differences of situa- 
tion and of knowledge, and partly to the somewhat 
intemperate language into which the American delegate, 
Mr. Stephen G. Porter, was led by his uncompromising 
zeal for the instant abolition of a drug which has been 
in general and continuous use in Asia since the days 
of Babylon. Mr. Porter went even so far as to hint 
that the attitude of the British Government was not 
bona fide and that it really desired to safeguard the 
continuance of a trade which is of considerable economic 
importance to certain of its Eastern Dependencies. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Porter’s attitude—which 

is probably based on nothing more sinister than a 

lack of knowledge—may prevent any practical agree- 

ment being reached, and thus render the whole Con- 
ference abortive. 

Very few people in England—and still fewer, we 
may suppose, in America—understand the ins and outs 
of this problem of opium. Opium and its derivatives 
are widely used in Mohammedan countries where 
alcohol is forbidden, and recently they have begun to 
be very widely used in the United States. But the 
ways in which they are used and the effects of such 
use differ very widely in different countries. In 
Persia, Turkestan, Arabia, and India opium is eaten 
—as a stimulant, a febrifuge, a narcotic, the most 
universal and well-understood of medicines. In these 
countries it is very rarely, if ever, abused, and the 
almost universal verdict of expert opinion is that it 
does far more good than harm. Its use by an Arab 
or a Hindu may be compared to the use of tobacco 
by a European—there is no evidence of seriously 
harmful effects. The smoking of opium, which is 
practically confined to China and to places like Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula which have large Chinese or 
semi-Chinese populations, is quite another matter. 
In moderation it may do little harm to the individual 
smoker, but it has an undoubted tendency to create 
a “craving,” and when used to excess may lead to 
results quite as bad as or even worse than those of 
the excessive use of raw alcoholic spirits. Finally 
there is the use that is made of it in America, where 
it is consumed almost exclusively in the form of its 
main derivatives, morphia and heroin. The use of 
these drugs is, of course, entirely vicious even in the 
most moderate quantities. It is strictly comparable 
to the use of cocaine; it forms a “ habit” and a 
“craving’’—not sometimes, but always—and by 
common consent it should be absolutely prohibited 
except where it is ordered by a qualified medical man 
and administered under his direct supervision. Even 
then it must be classed as a most dangerous drug. 

Except for medical purposes opium is not consumed 
in Europe to an appreciable extent; the morphia- 
maniac is a rare phenomenon. But in America the 
use of morphia and heroin has increased of late rapidly 
and dangerously; and it is easy to understand why 





a 


American public opinion should desire sweeping megs. 
ures of world-wide scope, not merely to prevent the 
manufacture and sale of these dangerous drugs, byt 
even to prohibit the cultivation of the opium Poppy 
from which they are obtained. Wild accusation, 
have lately been levelled against the British Goyem. 
ment for permitting the manufacture of opium jj 
India and the export of certain definitely limite 
quantities to Hong Kong and Singapore. Even 
Porter himself seems quite recently, if not now, tp 
have been under the impression that the morphig 
and heroin which are said to be ravaging “ dry” 
America come from India. But the truth is thy 
Indian opium is unsuitable for the manufacture of 
these derivatives which the Americans use, and js 
not, in fact, employed for that purpose at all. Fo 
smoking purposes, Indian opium is said to be 
as superior to Chinese opium as champagne is to vin 
ordinaire, but otherwise it is comparatively valueless, 

From the point of view, therefore, of the British 
Government, it is the question of the opium smoke 
that is the most important. We are prepared to 
prohibit the export of Indian opium and to suppress 
altogether the smoking of opium in British territory 
if and when the Chinese Government is willing and 
able to prevent the cultivation of the poppy in 
China. This condition Mr. Porter seems to regan 
as patent evidence of insincerity on our part, and 
he entirely refuses to accept it; but in point of 
fact it is a condition which mere common sense obliges 
us to impose. It would be entirely useless for us to 
prohibit the export of Indian opium to Singapor 
and Hong Kong as long as Chinese smugglers are free 
to introduce the inferior but much more powerful 
Chinese opium. And to prevent smuggling by land 
and sea is quite impossible. The only result of such 
a prohibition would be that the Chinese population 
of Burmah and Malaya and Hong Kong would smoke 
a much more dangerous form of opium—and spend 
more on it to compensate the smuggler for his risks— 
whilst the Government of the Strait Settlements, 
which at present derives over forty per cent. of its 
revenue from its opium monopoly, would, be obliged 
to impose new taxes upon the population. Meanwhile 
the possibility of bringing effective moral pressure to 
bear upon the Chinese Government with a view t 
the eventual abolition of opium smoking would no 
be increased but decreased, for new vested interests 
would be created. There would thus be many losers and 
no gainers—except the Chinese smugglers ; the British 
Government did, in fact, demonstrate its bona fide 
in this matter nearly twenty years ago when, in 190, 
it came to an agreement with the Chinese Government 
that the export of Indian opium should be reduced 
by ten per cent. per annum, provided that the cult- 
vation of the poppy in China was simultaneously 
reduced in the same proportion. Both parties observed 
the agreement and by 1917 the cultivation of the poppy 
in China was almost extinct. Then came the break-up 
of authority in China, and the production of Chinese 
opium on a greater scale than ever. The crucial ques 
tion, therefore, is the ability of the Chinese Government 
to give effect to its undoubted —_ > 
Oo rowing, and it is strange that the America® 
ould ‘on semegelan this, “a especially since thelr 
heroin and morphia come almost entirely from © 
and not at all from India. 
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The American authorities have taken up this attitude, 
ye suppose, partly because of their ignorance of the 
gets, partly because of their “ puritan” tradition— 
yhich excuses and even exalts such ignorance—and 

y because they want to find some scapegoat for 
their own failure to prevent the rapidly increasing 
ye in the United States of the derivatives of Chinese 

i The result at any rate has been the adoption 
of a quite impossibilist attitude on the part of the 
American delegation in Geneva. It is difficult to 
now whether they really believe what they say or 
ghether they are merely playing to the gallery of 


sentiment in America. The problem is a 











grictly practical one and the ostensibly drastic means 
which they propose for its solution are hopelessly 
impracticable. Unless, indeed, we grant them the 
excuse of ignorance we must suppose that it is not 
we but they who are insincere in the matter. But 
probably they really do not know that there is a 
difference between Chinese opium and Indian opium, 
and between the chewing of opium and the injection 
of heroin. Probably also they do not recognise that 
the complete abolition of the use and cultivation of 
opium in Asia is not possible. Even if we were to 
prohibit in India the cultivation of a medicinal plant 
hich has been almost universally used from remote 
ages and almost never abused, it would still be culti- 
vated in Persia and Turkestan, and the control of the 
inevitable smuggling of opium in Asia would be fifty 
times as difficult as the almost farcically ineffective 
control of “‘rum-running’’ into the United States. 
Moreover, what right in any case has America or even 
Great Britain to attempt to interfere with the ancient 
habits of countries like Persia and India? Even 
the more vicious use of opium which obtains in China 
isa Chinese not an Anglo-Saxon affair. And the 
infinitely more vicious use of its derivatives which 
has followed upon the adoption of prohibition in 
America can only be combated by efficient methods 
of exclusion. Washington has no right to blame 
Delhi and Teheran either for the vices of the American 
people or for its failure to control them. 

That side of the “opium problem” which may 
properly be regarded as an “ evil,”” of more or less 
world-wide scope, will never, we may be sure, be 
solved until it is approached in a spirit very different 
frm that which has been expressed in Geneva this 
week by the American representatives. If Mr. Porter's 
last word is America’s last word then we may as well 
abandon the problem as insoluble for the present. 
The prevalent American view seems to be that it is 
4 moral " question upon which no compromise is 
possible ; and no doubt that view is entirely justified 
& regards the vile misuse which Americans make of 
the ultimate derivatives of the poppy seed. But the 
tormal use of opium in the Middle East and in India 
$0 more a question of morality, or even of State 
Policy, than is the consumption in Europe of claret 
. cigarettes. The British Government have put 
> practical proposals for the drastic contro] 

manufacture of the pure drugs which are derived 

1 Optum and also for the increasing restriction of 
ye smoking. If those proposals are not carried 
~~ put into effect it will be due to American oppo- 
upon a misconception of the differences 


between the use and abuse of opium and between 


18 possible and what is not. 


THE FALL OF TROTSKY 


ROTSKY has’ fallen at last. No one who is at all 
familiar with the course of events in Russia will 
be surprised. He finished digging his own pit 
some little time ago, and his adversaries were only awaiting 
the right moment to push him into it. There was need 
of some caution and, indeed, of careful preparation for his 
dismissal, for Trotsky was as popular in the country and 
in the army as he was unpopular with the dominant section 
of his colleagues in the Government. That section, headed 
by the triumvirate, Zinovieff, Kameneff and Stalin, have 
now rid themselves of a dangerous and obnoxious rival ; 
they have paid off personal scores and strengthened their 
own power, while satisfying the public, it seems, that they 
have acted in the highest interests of the State. 

We do not, of course, suggest that personal enmity and 

ambition are the sole, or even the main, motives of the 
Bolshevik leaders. None of the fanatics—neither Trotsky 
on the one side, nor those who have beaten him on the other 
—are mere vulgar seekers after power. The disputes 
between them, coloured though they undoubtedly have 
been by mutual suspicion and dislike, have at bottom been 
concerned with matters of principle. Trotsky from the 
outset was with, and not of, the orthodox Bolsheviks. He 
was, in fact, down to 1917 a Menshevik, and even when he 
threw in his lot in the October Revolution with the party 
at which hitherto he had constantly sneered, he still had his 
own ideas and was always ready on occasion to criticise and 
oppose. Two things alone have kept him for seven years 
in uncongenial company. One was his absorption in the 
practical administrative work for which he has a flair— 
above all, in the organising of the Red Army. The other 
was the overmastering personality of Lenin. After Lenin’s 
death Trotsky’s discontent with the Bolshevik policy in- 
creased, and issued in freer and more subversive criticism. 
The culminating point came a few months ago in his famous 
book, The Lessons of the October Revolution. Here was a 
challenge that his opponents were boundtotakeup. It was 
both irritating and seditious. It belittled the part played by 
others in the revolution, and exalted his own. But, worse 
than this, it was a testament of Trotsky’s own heretical 
views. He was found to be making light of some of the 
most sacred achievements of Bolshevism, and expressing 
profound dissatisfaction with present policy. He demands 
“‘a broader outlook,”” more democracy as against bureau- 
cratic centralisation. He pleads for bourgeois specialists 
at home, and for easier terms with the capitalists abroad. 
He sees the “ ossification ” of the Communist party, and 
wants it revivified by the introduction of youth. Trotsky 
himself has protested that he never expected this book to 
make so great a stir. But we can hardly believe that a 
man of his acumen thought such an attack would be ignored. 
In fact it produced a terrific counter-attack. The official 
Press and a swarm of propagandists, big and small, were 
set in motion against him. He was denounced as a fool, a 
traitor, a petit bourgeois, and—last word of vilification— 
he was even likened to Ramsay MacDonald ! 

The sum of the charges against Trotsky, if we put aside 
mere personal questions, is that he is against Leninism. 
To that Trotsky appears to have two replies—one, that he 
is not against Leninism, and the other, that nobody knows 
what Leninism is. We ourselves, humble and curious 
students as we are of revolutionary doctrines, certainly do 
not profess to know what it is. The outward and visible 
signs of the Lenin cult we know, of course—Lenin’s tomb 
outside the Kremlin with his embalmed body in a glass 
case, the sacrosanct books containing his teachings, the 
Lenin demonstrations, Lenin clubs, Lenin rooms, Lenin 
legends, and the rest of the methods employed for holding 
the populace under the spell of the great ghost. But what 
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is behind all this? What is Leninism to the Communist 
intellectual or politician ? We thought we were getting near 
the answer in an article we came on recently by Bela Kun 
in a Communist journal, explaining how to go about “ the 
systematic propaganda of Leninism on a very large scale.” 
But, alas! we are left unenlightened. There is a long list 
of subjects to study and books to read. We are told that 
“to study Leninism means, on the one hand, to investigate 
the fundamental character and the legitimacy of the new 
historical epoch, and, on the other hand, to assimilate and 
understand the strategy, tactics and organisation of the 
proletarian revolution.”” And we are told also that “ the 
chief aim of this propaganda of Leninism must be to get 
rid of all social democratic ideological relics which still 
prevail in some of the Communist parties.” Very good ; 
the Communist parties will, no doubt, be all the cleaner and 
sweeter when they are purged of their “‘ social democratic 
ideological relics.” But we are still anxious to know the 
exact nature of this Leninism which is going to make them 
into men like gods. Can it be, after all, that Leninism has 
no exact nature? That is evidently Trotsky’s view, for 
he has said that “ Leninism, rightly understood, is a method 
requiring initiative, critical thought and courage ; and it is 
impossible to cut Lenin out into quotations which shall be 
useful for all practical emergencies.”” We do not doubt 
that it would be Lenin’s opinion also, and we can imagine 
his shade laughing sardonically at the cult established by 
his votaries. Nevertheless, the cult has very obvious advan- 
tages, and so long as they are the official interpreters of 
Leninism, the votaries, too, can have their laugh. For, 
according to the official interpretation, Leninism is clearly 
Zinovieff-Kameneff-Stalin-ism. That being so, it is equally 
absurd in Trotsky to say that nobody knows what Leninism 
means, or that he is not an anti-Leninist. Trotsky, as his 
enemies can see, stands for Trotskyism, and Trotskyism, 
as they believe, is a menace not merely to themselves, but 
to the security of the Bolshevik State. They may be right 
in that belief. At any rate they cannot be blamed for acting 
according to their lights, and taking no risks. 

But what difference, it may be asked, will Trotsky’s fall 
make to us? Not much, so far as we can see. Of course, 
Trotsky is not yet counted out, and certainly the ideas for 
which he stands are not finally disposed of in Russia. But 
Trotsky is a sick man, and under pretty close surveillance. 
Whether his submission to party discipline is genuine or not, 
he has neither the power nor the energy to renew the battle 
at present. He has not fallen at the head of a solid party ; 
he never, in fact, had behind him a solid party in the ordinary 
sense of the word. There were many who were inspired by 
him as an orator or as an organiser, or who shared his 
views on policy. But some of this following have had 
their confidence in him shaken, and others have been 
frightened by the brandishing of the Bolshevik fist. There 
is not likely to be trouble on personal grounds. Nor are 
the victors in this contest to be regarded as desperate men 
holding a fort against popular discontent. There is notori- 
ously discontent in Russia. The peasants resent their 
taxes and many of the ordinances of Moscow ; but though 
they may not like the Bolshevik regime, they do like their 
land, and they are not anxious for an upheaval which might 
jeopardise that supreme gain of the revolution. In the 
towns, though there are doubtless dissatisfied elements, the 
Bolshevik system is pretty firmly established. It has been 
worked out in detail in many directions—in industry, in the 
schools, in domestic life. It has been accepted cheer- 
fully, and even enthusiastically, by the masses, who, if they 
are told that they have only exchanged one despotism for 
another, can retort that they at least have now got a 
benevolent despotism. However much we may dislike 


Bolshevism, on political or economic grounds, it is foolish 
to ignore the achievements that stand to its credit, and even 


more foolish to picture the system as a mere totter 
facade. But the crowning folly is to seize on these Periodical 
crises in the Russian Communist party for the purposes of, 
fresh anti-Bolshevik scare. Trotsky has gone, said the 
Morning Post the other day, “‘ leaving wild and incompetent 
men in his place,” and the duty of the British Government 
is therefore to walk warily and “ not commit itself in any 
way towards a Power which is now not only evil, byt 
unsure.” Fudge! The men in command in Moscow may 
be wild, but there are not many of them who are in 
tent. We should hesitate to call even Zinovieff that, little 
as we admire him. Nor has Trotsky left these men ip 
“his ” place, but in the self-same places that they occupied 
before. Trotsky was not in control of the Soviet Government 
or the Communist party ; he was not even a check on them, 
And finally, although we have ourselves some little tender. 
ness for Trotsky, we confess that never in our most sympa. 
thetic moments have we thought of him as giving “ sure. 
ness ’’ to Russian policy! The truth of the matter is that 
the British Government ought always to walk warily, 
which does not, however, mean walking timidly, or back- 
wards. It ought, no doubt, to take note of the overthrow 
of Trotsky as it would of the overthrow of a prominent 
politician in any other country, and it may even regret him 
if it likes. But its prime duty is to disregard personalities, 
as far as possible, and to develop, as soon as it can, better 
and closer relations with the Government that rules Russia 
to-day and will rule it to-morrow. 


BERLIN, January 19. 

I from that of Dr. Stresemann, who always blusters 
foreign press he complained in particular of the cruelty 
this evening. He was suave and conciliatory. His 
but he was not angry about it, as Dr. Stresemann would 
was the necessity of forming a Government with a majority 
One would have thought just the opposite, but it has to 
Germany has already had several such Governments 
new Government represented the verdict of the country 
more than any other. Of the 493 members of the Reichstag 
minority converted into a majority by the adhesion of 
a Government of the Right. 

but the German Nationalists have sacrificed the most 


A NEW PHASE IN GERMANY 
HAVE just heard the new Chancellor’s address to 
the foreign press. His manner was very different 

on such occasions and usually appears to be in a bad 

temper. The last time that Dr. Stresemann spoke to the 
of the Allies in depriving Germany of the blessing of 
conscription. Dr. Hans Luther made no such blunder 

Cabinet has had a very “bad press” in every foreign 

country, and he showed his consciousness of the fact, 

have been. He pleaded with us to give him a chance. 

The reason for the existence of his Government, he explained, 

in the Reichstag. A minority Government must pursue 

a party policy, but a majority Government could nd. 

be remembered that a majority Government in Germany 

means a Government composed like a patchwork quilt 
it is true that they have not had a party policy, because they 
have had no policy at all. Dr. Luther assured us that the 
on December 7th, but he did not explain why this par 
ticular combination represented that ambiguous verdict 
elected on December 7th only 217 were monarchists. The 
new Government is a Government of the monarchist 
the Centre. Whatever nickname Dr. Luther may choose 
to give to it, it is, as the Berliner Tageblatt says this evening; 

All the parties represented in this Lutheran hotchpet 
have made what was no doubt a painful sacrifice of principle, 

Herr Martin Schiele, who voted against the Dawes plan, 

and Dr. Neuhaus, who resigned from the Government servi 
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nther than take the oath of allegiance to the Republic, 
gust have felt a little uncomfortable when they heard 
pr, Luther declaring in the Reichstag this evening in their 
that the new Government would base its action on 

the Republican Constitution and would loyally carry out 
te Dawes plan. Their party, by the way, listened to the 
sisterial declaration in stony silence. The variable 

of Dr. Neuhaus remind one of the lady of the Court 

of Louis XV. who was asked whether she would surrender 
jer virtue if she were offered 100,000 francs, and indignantly 
repudiated so insulting a suggestion. Several higher sums 
yere suggested, but she gave the same reply, until at last 
yrinterlocutor said : “* But if you were offered a million ? ” 
“4h,” she replied, “then I should have to think it 


One of the first acts of the new Government has been 
topromise the restoration of the eight-hour day in “ heavy ” 
industry on April Ist, which has much annoyed the 
industrial magnates and some of their organs in the press, 
ithough the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung exults over it as 
s proof that the Government is not reactionary. The 
German Nationalists have also had to surrender another 
of the principal points in their election programme—the 
rstoration of the German Debt to its gold value, which 
would of course wreck the Dawes plan and impose a heavy 
burden on the country. Dr. Luther maliciously offered 
the Ministry of Finance to several members of the German 
Nationalist Party who all refused it, recognising, of course 
that this preposterous proposal of theirs was good only to 
catch votes. 

It cannot be supposed that the German Nationalists 
have made these sacrifices without some consideration. 
The chief consideration is, no doubt, the appointment of 
Herr Schiele to be Minister of the Interior. There are 
two possible hypotheses about Dr. Luther’s intentions— 
tither he is trying to humbug the Right or he is trying to 
humbug the Left. In my opinion, the latter hypothesis 
ilone explains the facts. Some of Dr. Stresemann’s friends 
have been giving out for some time past that his real aim 
vas to ruin the German Nationalists by forcing them to 
contravene their principles and the same aim will probably 
be attributed to Dr. Luther. I am sure that the German 
Nationalists will not object. They know that no party 
s tuined in Germany by contravening its principles— 
the continued existence of the German Socialist Party 
Sa witness to that fact. It is not a matter of immediate 
importance to the German Nationalists that there should 
tea sudden change in foreign policy or that the Dawes plan 
should be openly repudiated. They know in fact that the 
Dawes plan cannot be repudiated. What is of immediate 
mportance to them is the control of German and Prussian 
administration. They have not yet got the latter, although 
they are still hoping to get it by upsetting the Prussian 
Government with the aid of the Communists, but Dr. Luther 

given them the former. That being so, it is a matter 
of indifference that the ministerial declaration should 
promise to promote real and lasting peace among all 


Apart from the desirability of not taking all the promises 
of the ministerial declaration at their face value, it would 
be a mistake to jump to the conclusion that all is well 
ftom the point of view of other countries so long as reaction 
8 limited to internal affairs. Indirectly it is of great 
importance to the world whether or not there is internal 
waction in Germany. The chief obstacle to the attain- 
ne by the German Nationalists of their ultimate aims 
a ¢ fact that the majority of the German people are 
the against them. Their first task is therefore to enslave 
— people once more and, if they cannot convert 
W; _o at least to reduce them to impotence. 

Ministry of the Interior under their control 








and the co-operation of Dr. Gessler and General von 
Seeckt assured, they have the means at their disposal, 
unless resistance is effectively organised. There are 
many means, repressive and other. The imperial law of 
high treason, which the Republic has left unchanged, is 
so comprehensive that, as President Ebert has learned to 
his cost, almost any deed or word to which the Government 
objects can be brought within its scope. It is, for instance, 
treasonable to publish any information about breaches 
of the disarmaments clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Dr. Zeigner, formerly Saxon Prime Minister, is still 
awaiting his trial for treason for having revealed in a 
speech the relations between the Reichswehr and the 
illegal armed organisations. Anti-republican organisations 
can, and no doubt will be, encouraged. Nationalist and 
militarist teaching can be given in the schools, as it is in 
Bavaria, military exercises can be made compulsory under 
the name of “ physical culture,” as they have been in 
Jena University, and so on. 

The new Government is not popular and a strong and 
united Opposition could soon get rid of it. The restora- 
tion of the eight-hour day is a sop to the Catholic workmen 
in the Rhineland, who are very restive at the participation 
of the Centre in the Luther Cabinet. At a meeting of the 
Catholic Trade Unions at Essen yesterday, Herr Imbusch, 
a member of the Centre party in the Reichstag, said that, 
unless the Government conceded further demands of 
Labour, it would be necessary for the Catholic Trade 
Unions to join with the Socialists in opposition to it. It 
is presumably too much to hope that the Socialist and 
Communist parties, in face of the common danger, should 
cease, at least temporarily, to abuse each other and allow 
the forces of Labour to be united. The fact that both 
of them have a share in the responsibility for the present 
situation should, however, moderate their mutual recrimina- 
tions. Unfortunately, it would appear that the weakness 
both of the Socialists and of the Centre during the minis- 
terial crisis has probably some connection with the Barmat 
affair, one of the numerous financial scandals now raging. 
Certain documents said to compromise prominent members 
of both parties are in Fascist hands and publication of them 
appears to have been threatened, if a Government of the 
Weimar coalition were formed. A committee of the 
Reichstag is to inquire into the alleged implication of 
politicians in the Barmat affair, but by the votes of all 
the parties, except the Communists and Fascists, its pro- 
ceedings are not to be public—a solidarity as suggestive 
as it is unfortunate. 

Failing a strong and united Opposition, I see no adequate 
ground for the belief prevalent on the Left that the Luther 
Government cannot last long. No better choice than 
that of Dr. Luther could have been made for the Chan- 
cellorship of a camouflaged Government of the Right. 
He has passed most of his career in municipal administra- 
tion, he is not and never has been a member of the Reich- 
stag, and he belongs to no party. He is, moreover, an 
able man and has shown considerable skill in his manage- 
ment of the situation. It will probably be an easier task 
to keep his scratch team together than it was to bring 
them together. The election of the President of the 
Republic in May will have an important influence one way 
or the other. The result of such an election by universal 
suffrage, especially if there are several candidates, is very 
uncertain. If the Socialists are unwise enough again 
to nominate Herr Ebert, the election of a reactionary 
is quite possible, for Herr Ebert is, rightly or wrongly, 
generally discredited and nowhere more than among the 
workmen. Since the German Constitution gives the 
President large powers, the combination of a reactionary 
President and a reactionary Government might be very 
dangerous. RoBERT Deut. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


HE national programme of the railway Trade Unions, 
now under negotiation with the companies, is the 
first serious attempt of the British Trade Unions to 

resume the forward industrial policy which was interrupted 
by the slump of 1921. Important enough in itself, it is still 
more important in that the effects will be anxiously watched 
by all the other big Trade Union groups. The engineers, 
who are now negotiating on a demand for an advance of 
£1 a week, the miners, who are considering what to do when 
their present unsatisfactory agreement expires inthe summer, 
the transport workers, and many other sections will be, if 
not guided, at any rate largely influenced, by the course 
of the railway discussions. There has undoubtedly been a 
change of temper in the Trade Union world ; the sense of 
hopelessness and apathy born of the slump is passing away, 
and it is only a question now of selecting the right moment 
for an attempt to regain what was lost during the bad times, 
and, if possible, making a fresh advance. 

There are indeed important differences between the rail- 
way workers and certain of the other groups which are 
watching the course of events. In the familiar phrase, the 
railway service is a “ sheltered industry,” only indirectly 
subject to the force of foreign competition through the 
reactions upon it of prosperity or slackness in the export 
trade. This, of course, is the principal reason why railway 
wages and conditions have been less successfully beaten 
down during the years of slump than those of miners or 
engineers ; and this is also why the railway men are now 
taking the lead in a fresh forward movement. Just as the 
miners were the first to be attacked by the employers in 
1921, because they were especially open to the influence 
of competition abroad, so the railwaymen are leading the 
Labour counter-offensive because they are least exposed. 
In both cases legal as well as purely economic causes play 
their part. The vulnerability of the miners was increased by 
the outrageous price which the Government had been 
charging under the control scheme for exported coal; and 
the “ shelter’ of the railwaymen is increased by the pro- 
visions of the Railways Act of 1921, which practically 
authorises the companies to recoup in higher statutory 
charges any addition to their wages bill. 

Of course, “shelter”? can never be complete. No 
statutory powers will permanently enable the railway 
companies to charge more than the travelling and freight- 
consigning railway user is able or prepared to pay. Higher 
charges, if they result in serious contraction of traffic, do 
not bring in more revenue, or increase the margin over 
working costs, for stuffs and other charges cannot be pro- 
portionately decreased. Some critics of the railwaymen 
write as if their “ shelter’ conferred on them an unlimited 
power of forcing up wages and conditions to any point they 
choose. This is, of course,very far from being true. “ Shel- 
ter” is only a limited protection, more valuable in fact for 
preventing wages and conditions from being forced down 
very far than for raising them above a standard generally 
regarded as reasonable. 

The railwaymen, during the years of slump, have kept their 
wages and conditions up far better than most of the “ un- 
sheltered ’’ trades, and have done this without being com- 
pelled to engage in any serious struggle. But even they 
have lost a good deal, and have kept what they have kept 
largely by combining with a firm front on resistance or 
readiness to reach a tolerable compromise. The railway 
companies have indeed been pressed by trading interests to 
take more energetic measures so as to bring down their 
wages to a level corresponding to that of the unsheltered 
metal and mining industries. The companies, however, 
have wisely refrained from forcing an issue on this point. 
For no one can possibly defend, save on grounds of sheer 
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and inexcusable necessity—and it is very doubtful if even 
this defence can be sustained—the wages paid to the leg 
skilled grades of engineering, shipbuilding and mining 
workers. These rates have been accepted because trade 
has been very bad, as in the engineering and shipbuildj 
trades, or the Unions have not felt strong enough to fight, 
The latter has been the position in the mining industry, 
where in 1923 a boom in the export trade and a Sharp rise 
in profits coincided with scandalously low wages for many 
grades among the miners. The Unions, their strength stil 
unrepaired after the great defeat of 1921, were simply too 
weak to take firm action in support of their claims, 

The railwaymen, although like all Trade Unions they 
lost members during the slump, have been far more success. 
ful in maintaining their organised strength. Avoiding 
a conflict under disadvantageous conditions, they have 
conserved their forces for the forward movement which 
has now been launched. This does not mean that they 
are set on having a national strike. On the contrary, 
Mr. Thomas and his colleagues will most certainly avoid 
this if they possibly can. But it does mean that they 
have a really effective power to strike as an asset in the 
bargaining process. 

So far the railwaymen’s claims have been discussed only 
in the most general terms. The estimates of the cost of 
meeting them in full, made by various authorities, ar 
obviously little more than guesses. Some say twenty 
million pounds a year, some thirty; none really seems to 
know, or, if he knows, to have communicated his knowledge. 
The figures, of course, sound very alarming ; but, in the 
first place, certainly no one expects that all the demands 
will be fully met, and in the second even a small advance 
costs a great deal, if it is spread over a very large numbe 
of persons. These calculations are like the figures o 
working days lost owing to trade disputes during the 
year, which sound disastrously large till it occurs to some- 
one to work out and put side by side with them the loss of 
working days represented by a single Bank Holiday. Large 
negotiating units necessarily mean dealing with large 
total sums of money. 

While, however, there is nothing to be gained by holding 
up in terrorem the total magnitude of the sums involved, 
it is quite true that the railway workers have put forward 
a very broad and comprehensive programme. The funds 
mental demand is for a basic minimum wage of £3 a week 
for the lowest paid adult grades, with varying highe 
rates for the various types of skilled men, on the basi 
of an eight hours day or a week of forty-eight hours. 

On the face of it, there is nothing unreasonable in thi 
claim. It is no more than quite a number of public bodies 
pay to the unskilled workers in their service, and mt 
much in purchasing power above the 30s. for which in pre 
war days we used to contend as the lowest possible wag 
that could be regarded as affording a tolerable standard 
of life. In the abstract, no one whose opinion is worth 
considering will say that £3 a week is too much for th 
services of a fully grown able-bodied man. 

Indeed, the fact that this basic demand would involve 
a big addition to the wages bill of the railways, generally 
regarded as one of the best-paid industries of post-w# 
days, should give the public serious cause for thought, 
and bring home to them the severity of the fall in wage 
rates during the past few years, even for workers in : 
employment. If the railways cannot afford, on the bass 
of present prices, a wage of £8 a week as the minimum 
for adults, then there is something very seriously wrm% 
with British trade or with our economic system. 

The railwaymen’s programme, of course, includes mat 
claims besides the claim for higher wage-rates, and certall 
of their other claims are likely to be the most hotly 
tested. The Unions demand a more decisive applicati# 
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of the “ guaranteed day and week” which they already 
have in principle, better rates and conditions for overtime 
sod Sunday duty, and the abolition of casual labour, 
ghich is at present largely used, for reasons of economy, 
to supplement the regular staff, especially on constructional 
gorks. In some respects most important of all is the 
jemand for twelve days’ holiday in the year, with pay, 
for workers in all grades. There is obviously no reason 
in equity why, if clerical workers are commonly allowed 
holidays with pay, manual workers should not enjoy the 
sme privilege. The case against it is not based on equity, 
but in the much larger numbers of manual workers, and 
the proportionately higher costs involved. But this answer 
is not likely to satisfy the manual workers, who rightly 
hold their work to be quite as skilled and honourable as 
the ordinary clerks, and naturally, as their sense of power 
gows, put forward claims to equality of treatment. 
Taking this programme of the railwaymen, as a whole, 
it seems to contain nothing to justify the outcry raised 
against it in some sections of the Press. We do not expect, 
and we suppose the railwaymen do not expect, that it 
vill be fully met; but if it is rejected, or seriously cut 
down, the justification will be the limitation of the available 
resources rather than anything unreasonable in the actual 
demands. Given a time of good trade, we could afford 
all that is asked for, not only for the railwaymen but for 
other sections which would doubtless lay claim to similar 
treatment. The fact that it is hard to meet the demands 
now, and that, even before they are met, the railwaymen 
ae better off than many other big groups of workers, 
should set us thinking hard about our economic situation. 
last year the volume of our imports was well over the 
pre-war volume; but export volumes were only about 
86 or 87 per cent. of the pre-war volume. Higher real 
wages, the exporters say, will reduce this latter volume still 
further. What is the remedy? We are told we cannot 
have a higher standard of life unless we increase our exports ; 
but we are told we cannot increase our exports unless we 
accept a lower standard of life. What is meant by this 
apparent contradiction ? Or again, should we look for 
the means of meeting the railwaymen’s, and other reason- 
able demands for a higher standard of life, not so much 
ty improving our export trade as by a stimulation of the 
home market ? These are questions not to be answered 
ma phrase; but they need answering, and they arise 
directly out of the railwaymen’s claim for what we all 
admit to be, in the abstract, a reasonable standard. Can 
ve by any reorganisation or readjustment, internal or 
external, ‘meet that claim? Or, if we say we cannot, 
vherein lies our hope for the future? For the workers 
we every year claiming more, and their claim cannot be 
— denied without the certainty of disastrous 


OUR IGNORANCE OF RACE 


FLORENCE. 
ERE is, for instance, the telescope which Galileo 
invented, and with which he saw the mountains of 
; the moon, the spots upon the sun, and four of the 
Mttellites of Jupiter—an instrument of modest dimensions 
and momentous history. A few days ago I saw also his 
hy in Pisa, without the memorial marble attributed 
be the guide-books ; and the lamp in the cathedral 
; = watched, timing it by his pulse, and thus discover- 
ng the principle of the equal times of the vibrations of any 
» ulum. Torricelli’s glass tubes, to be seen here, have 
“0 made scientific history ; and so have the early dissec- 


lions of the Italian anatomists. To speak of art would be 


my province, though there is science no less than 


art in the dome of Brunelleschi, and in Giotto’s towers as 
well, and Leonardo da Vinci was as great a man of science 
as an artist. Through past weeks I have been over- 
whelmed, not for the first time by any means, with the 
sense of the stupendous greatness of these Italians, and if 
one recalls the Roman Forum it is necessary to admit that 
the ancient Romans were Italians also, like Dante and 
Michael Angelo and Galileo, and Signor Marconi. 

In New York State I have also visited another city called 
Rome, which is mostly inhabited by Italians. But this 
race is not particularly welcome in the United States nowa- 
days. Its members make roads, “shine” one’s boots in 
the streets, or sell fruit or run ice-cream parlours. If a 
young Galileo were born in Pisa now and wished to avail 
himself of the opportunities for research afforded by the 
Yerkes or the Mount Wilson telescopes, he would find it 
almost impossible to enter the country which, by the way, 
was discovered by Italian sailors: and if he did manage to 
include himself in the very small quota permitted by the 
present Immigration Law, he would find himself called, by 
the dominant race in North America, a dago, meaning an 
inferior creature, possibly useful for making roads or polish- 
ing American shoes—or telescopic lenses. 

The descendants—if they are the descendants, as to which 
we must enquire—of the great races of antiquity and the 
renaissance, men with names and faces which recall ancient 
Greece and Rome and the birth of the modern world in 
Italy and Spain, will learn in America, and also in certain 
quarters in England, that the one really great race of man- 
kind is notably dissimilar to any of theirs. This great race 
is tall and large and blonde. Its name is Nordic. The 
Mediterranean sea, to say nothing of Galilee, and the men 
bred on those shores, are nought, we are told, compared 
with the dominant, preappointed masters of the earth, 
whom Nietzsche described as “ great blonde beasts,” and 
to whom the allusion is evident when we are told that, 
requiring some great deed to be done, “ God sends one of 
his Englishmen.” 

But nothing moves in the modern world, said a great 
student in the nineteenth century, that is not Greek in 
origin, and if we modify the statement so as to include the 
Semitic origin of our religion, and the Italian rebirth of 
science and art, we must admit that without these beginners 
and begetters we should be nowhere and nothing. There 
would be no Metropolitan Museum, nor Woolworth Building 
in New York, nor any New York at all; nor even any old 
York. The historical facts are beyond question. We owe 
to these peoples all that we have and are; yet to-day their 
present representatives are practically excluded from the 
most powerful, wealthy and progressive country in the 
world on the implicit ground, whatever may be outwardly 
asserted, that they are inferior and undesirable recruits 
to the ranks of American citizenship. 

What is the truth? Are the Americans, who name 
themselves after Amerigo Vespucci, right in their view of 
present people who bear such names as his? Statistical 
observations, based upon the approved methods of esti- 
mating intelligence, are now before us, according to which 

the child of Southern Italian stock, as seen in the schools 
of the United States, is approximately in the same intellectual! 
class as the negro. Is that true? And if modern Italians 
are an inferior people, what are the causes of so great a 
decadence from antiquity and the renaissance? And if 
the hope of mankind is the Nordic race, what is the evidence 
as to the past achievements of that race, upon which our 
hopes for the future must be based ? 

I write this article not to attempt to answer these ques- 
tions (that is a task undertaken only by impudent ignor- 
ance), but rather to try to state them fairly, and to indicate 


the nature of some of the answers which have been suggested. 
C2 
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In the first place, let us confess the pitifully inchoate condi- 
tion of that proper study of mankind which we call anthro- 
pology. How can this science be other than in embryo ? 
It is obviously the highest and most complex department 
of biology, which is itself little more than just begun. 
Despite Lamarck and Darwin, and their forerunners and 
successors, we are only at the beginning of the comprehen- 
sion of the laws of heredity and variation and adaptation— 
even if we confine our study to, for instance, such relatively 
simple creatures as bacteria. And if we thoroughly knew 
the physical facts, in respect of bacilli or amoebe, we 
should yet be some way from understanding the extent 
and manner of the influence of the psychological factors 
peculiar to man, who can learn and create as other creatures 
cannot. Yet, despite our abysmal ignorance of the factors 
which determine the physical and psychical characteristics 
of our species, there is always an abundance of quacks to 
lay down the law, and a superabundance of fools and 
knaves to believe them. Ad hoc anthropology is the order 
of the day—well discussed by M. Jean Finot in his volume 
on Race Prejudice. It is to be found in popular articles 
and in the learned contributions to the International 
Eugenics Congress held in New York in 1921. Serious 
people talk of race in our modern world as if any such 
thing as a pure race were really to be found, and as if they 
could define what they mean by a pure race at all. Whilst 
genuine students, like Sir Arthur Kester, begin slowly to 
guess how the influence of diet and light, for instance, 
upon the ductless glands and their balance may determine 
such anthropological criteria as the length of the limbs and 
the shape of the head and jaws, the quacks continue to 
assert anything they please, as if we were still in the age 
of Gobineau. There may be a thousand natural reasons 
why we dislike this or that type of human being—the 
commonest being that he works whilst we sleep. Some 
“ scientific theory ” must accordingly be invented, and is 
not long lacking ; but that which attributed all the virtues 
to a so-called race whose most nearly pure representatives 
are about the dullest, least creative and interesting folk on 
earth, and whose record is merely nugatory, is becoming 
a menace to mankind. 

As regards the so-called Mediterranean race, which, with 
a religion of Oriental origin, has made the modern world, 
let me attempt the modest but useful task of indicating 
some of the theories which are credited. My present 
concern being especially the Italian, let me first briefly 
mention the Greek and Spanish. The Greeks, according to 
some, were destroyed by the introduction of malaria ; 
and if the modern Greek is looked down upon in the United 
States—as when the visitor is advised to patronise a “white ” 
lunch counter rather than one run by Greeks—the reply to 
the natural allusion to Pericles and Socrates may be that, 
as shown by anthropological measurements, the modern 
Greek does not belong to the ancient race at all, for that has 
vanished. We are also told that, in racial composition, 
the Ancient Greeks were practically identical with the 
present population of England—the so-called Anglo- 
Saxons. It seems quite the most wildly incredible nonsense 
one ever heard—but the anthropologists ought to know. 
That the present Spaniard belongs to the same race as his 
great ancestors is not questioned, but here some invoke, 
for what surely must be called decadence, the action of 
reversed selection, as argued by my master, Francis Galton, 
in his Hereditary Genius (1869)—religious celibacy and the 
Inquisition being the guilty agents. 

But as regards the Italians. Before we submit theories 
of their decadence, are we sure of the fact we seek to explain ? 
The American evidence about Southern Italians may be 
valid, but I suspect all these statistics when it is notorious 
that political interests are involved. If failure to reproduce 
be called a sign of decadence, as perhaps in the case of the 





a 


French, certainly the Italians of to-day exhibit no such sign, 
for they multiply at a great rate. Here it would not be 
proper to do more than note that, according to some, th 
dominant form of Christianity in Southern Europe blights 
the people and arrests progress, quite apart from any 
biological factors; but that is an instance of the appalling 
complexity of this whole problem of human decadence, Wi 
cannot confidently call contemporary Italians dege 

because they do not regularly produce Galileos and Micha¢ 
Angelos. We ourselves have had only one Shakespeare. 
More and more, in considering this problem, I am ep. 
strained to admit that we biological writers have too ofte, 
failed to recognise the importance of the non-biologica) 
factors of what we call decadence. A new industry js 
invented in a young city, or the course of a river is altered, 
and the famous old city loses its wealth or its port and 
thereafter its history becomes mean ; but this is not to say 
that the people are biologically degraded. I have not the 
faintest idea whether or not the Florentines of to-day are 
biologically inferior to those of the early Renaissance and 
the Cinguecento, and my belief is that all the world is as 
completely ignorant on this subject as I am. ‘l 

NS, 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN'S BURDEN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Unless Dr. Leys’ book, which I have not yet seen, 
anticipates me, the following notes from my diary, made when 
passing by Kenya twelve months ago, may throw some addi- 
tional light on this matter. Perhaps I am not an unbiassed 
observer, having lived for more than thirty years in South 
Africa, where similar though less drastic methods for making 
the black man work “ for his own good” are in use. Walking 
along the three-mile road from Killindini to Mombasa, I 
turned aside to read the notices on the board outside the police 
offices. One notice announces the introduction of regulations 
for the registration of natives which will bring 500,000 natives 
under control. Each is to be furnished with a pass upon which 
employers are required to supply certain particulars. That 
giving these particulars is irksome to the white man is suggested 
by the fact that the notice gives a number of reasons why it is 
to the interest of employers to fill them in. — Briefly, they 
resolve themselves into the argument that it will be possible 
more effectively to keep the native in subjection. A recent 
speech in the legislative chamber at Nairobi begged the Indians 
and Arabs to leave politics alone (what a familiar ring this advice 
has !) and with the Europeans concentrate on developing the 
resources of the province. The chief of these resources Is cheap 
native labour, and this registration regulation is to help 
secure it. . 

It is an amusing commentary on this attitude toward por 
races that in the English ‘“‘ memorial church” a brass a 
erected to the memory of Sir E. S. Mackenzie records 
*“* the first act of his administration was the redemption of 1,42 
domestic slaves at Rabar.”” Thus does Europe strain at our 1,422 
gnats and swallow 500,000 camels! The system of —— 
includes the taking of ting.r prints of these 500,000 —— Z 
suppose it goes without saying that finger prints are not a 
of Europeans, nor, as yet, of Arabs and Indians, — 
being numerous and intelligent enough to make such — 
difficult of application to them. What is the fate of t r — 
who comes into conflict with the laws—in the making tir 
no pretence is made of consulting him—is shown by t va o 
that on my walk I came upon two gangs of native a 
work on the roads, both under the guns of native —s e 

A sidelight may be thrown on the situation by the ~ ing 
facts. In order to secure reforms and wae pee 
working of the Kenya railways a new and experi ad 
ren was sent aed the offices of the South itn 
at Johannesburg. In the monthly magazine publis ba 
S.A.R. I saw an extract from the first report of this new —_ s 
Krom it I gathered that one of his first ee ot 
the pursuit of this bubble economy was to reduce e wae 
native and coloured servants of the Kenya Rai pow og a 
mention is made of similar reductions of the emolumen 
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white officials ; indeed, it is probable that these were increased 

ina manner which must be familiar to all who have inner know- 

jedge of bureaucracies. It was bad enough to make the burden 

fll upon the shoulders of the already badly paid black and 
men, but it was adding insult to injury to say, as Mr. 

Felling said in the report referred to, that the reduction was made 

for the coloured man’s own good.—yYours, etc., 

Wallasey. J. F. NAnceE. 
January 17th. 


STATE PURCHASE OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


§m,—I must strongly disagree with you as to State purchase 
yorking well in the meat and provision trades during the War. 
Rationing may have cooled political discontent, but at a tre- 
mendous cost, which as the Linlithgow Inquiry corroborates, 
we have continued to pay ever since. Indeed, those of us 
who were working in Smithfield at the time know that the 

which preceded the ration were produced solely by the 

ing blunder of the late Lord Rhondda in muddling his 
cattle prices. It was so serious, that to prevent his resignation, 
lord Milner voluntarily shouldered the blame. Even the pur- 
chase of the Australian output which earned the Government 
ensiderable profit was negotiated at a price very excessive 
for 1915, while Buenos Ayres was only brought to reason by 
Mr. Runciman’s monopoly of refrigerated shipping. 

From all these things in a short market no inference can be 
drawn in favour of State purchase of food in normal periods. 
There is, however, one experiment in a well-supplied market 
which should stand as a warning for many years to come. On 
March 31st, 1919, the Government decontrolled bacon. They 
were persuaded supplies were ample. They had imported 
over a million more cwts. than in the first quarter of 1918, 
and the number of hogs in America had increased by sixteen 
nillions. Following decontrol some large purchases were 
made in New York and Chicago on private account, and bacor 
would soon have fallen in price. Trouble, however, arose 
over a U.S. shipping strike. The Ministry were lax in providing 
tonnage, and despite a serious warning from the trade, shipped 
thousands of tons to the continent—thereby creating, with 
the American strike, an artificial shortage, which in its turn 
was made the excuse for re-establishing State Control and 
purchase. This was determined somewhere towards the end 
of June, 1919. It was admitted before the Standing Committee 
om Trusts that certain persons who had made purchases in 
America, which had necessarily deteriorated during the strike, 
and who were in an advisory capacity to the Ministry, had 
strongly urged re control, which meant the State buying up 
their damaged goods. In July the strike collapsed and the 
American market showed certain signs of a coming break. 
But the Food Ministry were so ill-informed, or so evilly advised, 
a to continue the resolve to recontrol. They issued secret 
orders to the C.W.S. buying agency in New York to make pur- 
chases on their account. In three days the secret was out and 
Chicago hogs, which had stood at eighteen to twenty-one cents 
on July Ist, jumped to twenty and a half to twenty-three 
cents. by the 12th, and by the end of the month had gone to 
twenty-one to 23.80. 

On August 9th control was re-established and stocks and 

-contracts taken over. The market was thus boomed 
up for the critical moment, and the Ministry fell into a booby 
tap which has cost the nation millions. No sooner was re- 
control established than bacon came forward in thousands of 
tons. The quays of Liverpool were littered with it for days 
Ma blazing sun, and thousands of tons found their way to the 
Soap works. Large quantities came back from the Continent, 
‘o which the Ministry had sent them in the shortage period, 
unable to be taken up for reasons of finance. These, too, went 
to the soap works. Meanwhile the hog market crashed in 
America from 22.50 cents on August 9th, the day of recontrol, 
to 14.65 in October, while the Ministry were loaded with thou- 
sands of tons of half rotten bacon at top-of-the-market values. 

for two solid years the wretched consumer was bled white 
to cover up the losses. 

Nor were the Ministry more successful with their later pur- 

- They had a good buyer in Mr. Graham; the finest 

in the world, operating for the State in a foreign capitalist 

» 1s down and out from the very onset. He elected to 
to te & costing basis. On the Ministry's own figures, supplied 
tothe Standing Committee on Trusts, the packers pulled them 
ary tune of 8 dollars 37 cents profit on each hog they slaught- 

When we remember that Swifts’ profit was proved before 


the Federal Commission at 0.38 cents per Ib. of dressed weight, 
or about fifty cents on the kind of hog for which the Ministry 
allowed the above figure, it will be seen how the capable sellers 
exploited the foolish buyers. The Ministry not only bought 
badly, but they purchased heavily at the wrong time. That 
was in order to keep a big stock in hand. In the end the C.W.S. 
witness came before the Committee and showed that on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1920, the Society were quoted fresh hams C.I.F. at 
128s., fresh Wiltshire sides at 130s., and lard at 116s. 6d., while 
the Ministry, who would not allow them to import, allotted 
them stale, store-spoiled goods at hams 220s., Wiltshires 
192s., and lard 158s. 6d. The wretched farce, and indeed the 
Ministry itself, was ended by dramatic exposures in the Dover 
Anti-Waste election. But for twelve months afterwards men 
in Smithfield earned good livings by auctioneering on market- 
stalls the large and deteriorated stock which the Ministry had 
to liquidate. Since then the wholesale market has steadily 
fallen for three years. It struck the non-economic point last 
summer, but even now the prices are less than half those of the 
Food Ministry in December, 1920. Yours, etc., 
70 Long Lane, West Smithfield. J. TERRETT. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There has been much discussion recently on the com- 
plexities of the housing problem, and the slow progress that is 
being made in supplying the needs of the community for decent 
houses ; but there are some realities about the situation which 
have not been apprehended by the many well-disposed people 
who are anxious to contribute towards a settlement of this 
social evil. The legislation on the subject, ranging from Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
1890, to Mr. Wheatley’s Act for providing subsidised houses for 
tenants rather than owners, has been more than sufficient to meet 
the situation, assuming that the legislation was acted upon by 
those to whom Parliament had entrusted the practical details. 

From the legislative point of view, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Act, combined with the Housing and Town Planning Act associ- 
ated with Mr. John Burns, contained all the necessary powers 
for abolishing the slum areas, and providing the working classes 
with reasonable accommodation; but the local authorities, 
entrusted with the execution of these Acts, have entirely failed 
to resort to the powers given under them. Let me quote a 
passage from a speech of the Secretary of the Hearts of Oak 
Building Society, on the difficulties lying in the way, even of 
the small purchaser: “ It is a matter for regret that although 
the Housing Act of 1923 gave power to local authorities to 
guarantee borrowers buying houses through a Building Society, 
very few, if any, local bodies have done anything in this direction. 
I have referred scores of such applicants to their local councils, 
but have not had a single case where anything has come of it.” 

The cause for this inaction must be found in the personnel of 
most local bodies. Directly or indirectly, the landlord 
interest is strongly represented, especially in Ratepayers’ 
Associations. That interest is opposed to any speedy interfer- 
ence with the present shortage in housing accommodation, for the 
reason that high rents are maintained by this shortage. Once 
the deficiency in housing was made up, the high rents of the 
urban areas could not be kept at their present figure. It must 
be rememhered that the slum house is the most rack-rented kind 
of property there is. A house of 950 to 1,000 super feet, which 
would be rented under the Wheatley Scheme at about 12s. a 
week (as the basis of 9s. has gone with the increase in cost of 
land, materials and labour since last June), would produce in 
the slum areas from its swarm of tenants anything from 20s. to 
80s. a week net to the slum landlord. When canvassing in Mile 
End and Stepney, it was nothing to find a dozen electors in one 
house of this size. That was the state of things in 1922, and 
there has been no improvement since then. No pretence is 
made by the slum landlord to keep the houses in condition. 

Another factor is that, until recently, with certain exceptions, 
such as L.C.C. buildings, Peabody Trust buildings, and the 
** Charity rent” cottage of the agricultural areas, the working 
classes have contented themselves with occupying the discarded 
houses of the middle classes, the reason being that there has 
been no special building done for the largest section of the 
population in the urban areas. The mining districts, where the 


hovel cottage is notorious, and some towns, like Coventry, 
Northwich, Bournville and Port Sunlight, are examples where 
something out of the ordinary has been done in the past twenty 
years. But, when making some inquiries on the L.C.C. Estate 
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at Roehampton several years ago, I was informed that the rents 
and rates ranged from 28s. a week to 30s. a week, which are 
impossible rents for working class families, with London wages at 
their present figure. Yet, I believe the Roehampton Estate 
was intended for working-class tenants under the Addison 
Scheme. 

The local authorities have their difficulties, one of which is the 
high price asked for land. In certain places, between the intro- 
duction of the Wheatley Bill and its becoming an Act, eligible 
building sites rose from £3 a foot frontage to £5 a foot frontage, 
a rise which, taken on a 20 feet frontage even, and that is small 
enough, would be sufficient to destroy the economic basis on 
which the 9s. a week rent was originally calculated. Many of 
the sites which are vacant in convenient spots in London cannot 
be utilised for working class houses, except on the tenement 
principle, because the prices demanded are so enormous. 

The country is faced with a similar situation as regards the 
slum areas as had arisen with regard to roads in England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, owing to the failure of the 
persons entrusted with making and maintaining the roads to 
perform their statutory obligations. What did Parliament do 
at last ? It passed drastic laws, an echo of which was heard at 
the Surrey Assizes a year ago, when the inhabitants of a parish 
in Surrey were indicted before Mr. Justice Bailhache for not 
keeping their roads in repair. The learned judge bound them 
over to come up for judgment on condition that they complied 
with their statutory duties. Well, in my judgment, Parliament 
will have to institute similar punitive legislation against local 
authorities that neglect to handle the on problem in their 
areas. .If the ratepayers could petition the Attorney-General 
to take proceedings either on mandamus or by indictment 
against recalcitrant local authorities, periods of twenty years 
would not elapse between the condemnation of an area and its 
replacement by wholesome houses for the working classes. This 
will require a short Act of Parliament; but I am convinced 
that the defect of previous legislation has been in not compelling 
the members of local authorities to do their duties by putting them 
at the peril of indictment should they be neglectful. With 
such a measure on the statute book, the work of the district 
surveyor and the medical officer of health could not be so easily 
obstructed by the representatives of the slum interests on the 
local Councils.—Yours, etc., C. H. Norman. 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 8. 


“HONOURS” AND “PASS” DEGREES 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I note that the writer of the interesting article in your 
current number on the educational conference defends the 
preference given to Honours graduates over Pass graduates, 
and expresses the opinion that those who have taken Honours 
will usually be found to excel those who have only Pass degrees. 
I am curious to know where the writer’s experience has been 
gained. I should rather suspect that it lay mainly in the older 
universities, where the superiority of the Honours degree has 
become so much a matter of faith that practically no student of 
sufficient ability to read for Honours ever takes a Pass degree. 

The opinion expressed in the article would certainly not be 
accepted without dispute in the newer universities. I have 
for some years (in two modern universities) had experience of 
a class in which Honours and Pass students came together over 
a neutral subject, that was new to both. And I have always 
found that the Pass student, given anything like equal ability 
to start with, was quite capable of holding his own with the 
Honours student. 

The fact probably is that some students are more suited for 
Honours degrees, and some—and these by no means the less 
intelligent—for Pass degrees. But the effect of the preference 

iven in the schools, and particularly of the preference shown 
in the Burnham scale for Honours graduates, has been to put 
economic pressure on all students, quite irrespective of their 
real tastes or abilities, to try to take the Honours courses. 
I think one would find very wide support in the modern uni- 
versities for the view that this provision of the Burnham scale 
is having a very bad effect on university education.—Yours, etc., 
G. C. Frevp. 


THE THREE HUNDRED CLUB 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTEesMan. 

S1r,—Will you allow me through the columns of your paper 
to thank Mr. Desmond McCarthy for his enlightening explanation 
of the aims of the Three Hundred Club? He is one of the few 
people who have realised exactly what the club stands for. When 
I founded it about a year ago I was hopeful of finding three 
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hundred men and women in London who might have sufficiey 
interest in modern English drama to pay £2 2s. to see a season at 
three plays of imaginative quality—a quality which should be 
fostered at all costs, and which in the England of to-day 

rarer year by year! I claim that all the plays I have put ony 
far contain that precious spark of imagination, whatever their 
other qualities or defects may be. But it seems there are not th, 
desired three hundred! Perhaps, however, they exist but hay, 
not yet heard of the Three Hundred Club! May this tell then 
that the club has still some vacancies, that the next play_ 
Smaragda’s Lover, by W. J. Turner—will be given some time in 
February, that this play will be followed by a play by Mr. Jp 
Ackerley called The Prisoners of War, and that the address of tly 
club is 10 King Street, Covent Garden, whence all particulg, 
may be obtained for a post-card !—Yours, etc., 

PuyLus Waitworrts, 
(Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth), 


THE LATE MR. W. ROTHENSTEIN 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—I am editing for publication a catalogue raisonné of 
portrait drawings by my father, William Rothenstein, of whieh 
a number wi!l be reproduced in collotype. I should be mos 
grateful, therefore, if anvone owning portrait drawings, especially 
early ones, which I find difficulty in tracing, will supply me with 
the necessary details.— Yours, etc., JOHN ROTHENSTEIN, 

18 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 8. 


Miscellany 


MEDIEVAL BOOKKEEFPING 


HE perusal and checking of time tables, domestic 
accounts, and the recorded outgoings of petty 
= cash would probably be voted by the modem 
woman among the dullest of her duties. In fact, » 
many of the younger housewives find such tasks so fraught 
with boredom that they are apt to follow the example of 
the careless lady who, unable to balance her household 
books, interspersed her entries with the cryptic lettes 
G.K.W., which, as she afterwards explained to a would- 
be-helpful mother-in-law, stood for goodness knows what. 
Yet how fascinating are the account books of th 
Middle Ages, when we chance to come upon them, with 
their sidelights upon the manners and customs of past 
days! There must always, of course, be a certain glamow 
about the doings and expenditures of kings, and no doubt 
the royal disbursements of this age will be as interesting 
to future generations as those of a_thirteenth-centur 
monarch appear to us to-day. But never, it is to bk 
feared, shall we find so delightful an item as the payment 
to three doughty knights, yclept, Sir Nicholas de Becher, 
Sir Humphrey de Littlebury and Sir Thomas de Latime, 
of the sum of £20 (a vast sum indeed in those days when 
our credit was not impaired by war debts to our allie 
across the Atlantic) for dragging the King out of bed 
on Easter Monday! a 
One is made aware of the charms of one, Maud Makejot 
(a name, by the way, so perfectly in accord with he 
calling that it might be recommended to intending 
didates for film honours to-day), who for dancing before 
the Prince of Wales in the King’s Hall at Ipswich received 
two shillings, when one finds a later entry of only three 
shillings paid to seven women who, meeting the King 
the road, sang hefore him. Later still we find that 6 
keeper of apes received forty shillings for exhibiting them 
before the King, which shows that a novel and origins! 
form of entertainment was as highly prized in the good 
old days as the too-famous Rodeo in our own. j 
‘It would perhaps shock the sensibilities of twentieth: 
century inhabitants of nunneries to know that to the 
Lady Mary, a nun at Amesbury, was paid the extravagall 
sum of ten pounds, to purchase necessaries, even 
she were a king’s daughter. And the irony of life becom 
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t when one discovers that only three shillings and 
“ence was expended in the case of the Rector of the 
Church of Littleham for damages he sustained through 

officers of the King’s wardrobe when the King 
was there. One can almost hear the King remark airily, 
“Well, boys will be boys!” as he authorised the three- 
and-sixpenny compensation to the worthy rector. 

Bearers of messages of ill-luck fared sadly at the hands 
of the King’s bounty, as witness the wretched fellow who 
received only two shillings when he brought letters from 
the Earl of Cornwall beseeching pardon for having slain 
gman; whereas a messenger bringing good news of the 
same Earl was rewarded with fifty pounds. A similar 
sum the King paid for news of the birth of a son to the 
Countess of Bar! 

Compare the sum allotted to the Earl of Savoy’s mes- 
senger, who brought word from Mary, Queen of France, 
to Edward I., that war had broken out between France and 
Flanders (it amounted to £7 15s. 11d.) to the mean bestowal 
of 6s. 8d. upon Stephen Boumaker, who travelled down 
expressly, and presumably post-haste from the far plea- 
saunces of Air, to inform Edward III. of the presence of 
English ships in the Irish Sea. Does this mean that even in 
1816 the Irish question was such a bugbear that England’s 
King could hardly bear to have the fact of that country’s 
woeful existence brought to his notice? News of the 
Franco-Fleming conflict, on the other hand, was probably 
an intimation to Edward I. that now was the moment to 
rush in and make a bargain. Concessions of some sort were 
on the carpet, and here was his chance to “swing a 
proposition.” 

A sick monarch, it would seem, was more generous than 
one in the full heydey of health, for Meliors, the Harper of 
Sir John Mautravers, was awarded twenty shillings for 
playing before the King at Plimton, at the time he was 
bled; while an identical sum was handed to Robert de 
Fairbourn, Robert de Bosvill’s drummer, for playing before 
the King, and from whom the King took his drum, and 
gave it to his own drummer. Obviously, in this latter 
case, his Majesty appreciated the instrument above the 
performer. 

Edward III. was apparently a grateful and profuse 
employer, for he gave to his nurse, Margery de Daventry, 
when she fell upon evil days, twenty pounds. But Mary 
Maunsel, Edward II.’s nurse, received only twenty shillings 
to cover her expenses, when she came out of Wales to visit 
her erstwhile nursling. 

Edward II.’s queen was a lady whose open-handedness 
was only second to her magnanimity, for she paid six-and- 
tightpence for food and rayment to Little Thomolene, a 
Scotch orphan boy, and a further fifty-two and eightpence 
for his education, for necessaries bought for him, and for 
curing him of a scabby head. When she first encountered 
the child, or what afterwards became of him, we are not 
informed, but she was doubtless engaged upon some mild 
slumming expedition, when the fortunate child attracted 
her royal pity. 

That the labourer is worthy of his hire and Members of 
Parliament of their pay is proved by the fact that to the 
four masters of the University of Oxford was given 24 
marks for their expenses when, at the King’s command, 
they came to the Parliament held at Lincoln in 1802. and 
our successful Generals will be interested to learn that 
£106 5s. was spent by Edward I. upon armour presented to 
Sir Amold de Gaveston, Sir Raymond de Campania and 
Sir Bertrand de Pavisais, three Gascon knights who escaped 
from prison in France. 

On June 7th, 1808, Sir Alexander le Coniers succeeded in 
extracting from the State coffers ten shillings for money 
Paid by him to carpenters for constructing a machine 
talled a War Wolf (Lupus Guerre), and it sounds cheap at 


the price. Does Sir Alexander, I wonder, turn in his grave, 
and perhaps walk o’ nights to rap ghostily upon the panels 
of the doors behind which by day sit the hierarchs of the 
War Claims Commission, endeavouring to file his claim as 
the earliest discoverer of that diabolical instrument of 
destruction—the tank? Lupus Guerre—how picturesque 
is the sobriquet, how meaningful compared with our 
materialistic tank! 

Sir Peter de Champvent certainly had a grievance 
against Edward I., when he had to wait until August 8rd 
for his fee of 20 marks, in lieu of the bridal bed of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Poland. This sum he ought to have had on the 
occasion of that lady’s marriage, which took place on 
January 8th, as is proved by the payment of fifty shillings 
to Reginald Page, John “le vidulator” and Counti Fitz- 
Simon, who made minstrelsy at her wedding. It seems 
too bad that Sir Peter should have been put on the waiting 
list, while the foreign musicians were promptly paid, but 
one can easily sympathise with the Countess who, like 
many of us moderns, let her love of display overrun her 
discretion a little on so momentous an occasion. 


Vivian Dare. 


I HEARD A SAILOR ... 


TIT HEARD a sailor talking 
As he tossed upon his bed 
In hot uneasy slumber ; 
And this is what he said— 


Why does she shake her head at me 
Until her ear-rings tinkle, 

Though all the while her merry smile 
Keeps her blue eyes atwinkle ? 


Why does she slyly glance at me 
As she pours out the wine, 

Then pucker up her pretty lips 
And hold them out to mine? 


Why does she suddenly draw back 
And o’er my shoulder stare ? 

Why does that silly parrot screech ? 
Why does the gas-jet flare ? 


And who’s the lad that’s running round 
Upon the heaving floor, 

With a knife betwixt his shoulder-blades— 
And cannot find the door? 


Why does the scarlet parrot screech ? 
Why does the gas flare red ? 
Why do her tinkling ear-rings dance 
A hornpipe in my head? 
WILFRID GIBSON. 


Music 
THE 
POPULARITY OF THE BALLET 
[oe Diaghileff Ballet has concluded its season 


at the Coliseum and is off to Monte Carlo. 

It left one of the finest items in its repertory 
until the very last week, namely, The Three-Cornered 
Hat. This Spanish ballet is a complete triumph of 
collaboration on the part of the choreographer, the 
composer and the designer—Massine, de Falla and 
Picasso respectively. Those who think that the Ballet 
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is an unsatisfactory form of art because of the im- 
possibility of a combination of three authors achieving 
a real artistic unity, and argue that a really artistic 
ballet would only be possible if in one and the same 
man there was a triple genius for choreography, music 
and design, must admit that however unassailable 
their theory seems, The Three-Cornered Hat destroys 
it. For in this ballet the story or scenario of the ballet 
itself comes through a fourth source, the adapter, 
Senor Martinez Sierra, from a story by Alarcon ; 
so that there are no less than five authors of The 
Three-Cornered Hat whose joint creation nevertheless 
has complete unity of structure. 

The first attraction is the beautiful drop curtain by 
Picasso of a group of figures seated around a table 
in a restaurant—remarkable for its vigorous drawing. 
This curtain rises on the scene of the ballet—-a plain 
arched stone bridge in the near background and in 
the distance a group of foot-hills, giving a sense of 
infinite space behind. On the right, in the foreground, 
is the miller’s house. The whole of this scene is in a 
wonderful harmony of greys and blacks sketched in 
suggestively with the utmost economy. It would be 
difticult to overpraise this scene. It makes all the 
scenic designs of our Mr. Harris, all the stage settings 
which Mr. Basil Dean and Mr. Nigel Playfair present 
to us, seem commonplace and fussy. Then against 
this background Picasso has employed the most 
attractive Spanish costumes, black slashed with streaks 
of slate blue. The whole effect is one of gravity and 
violence combined. The music by the most interesting 
of living Spanish composers, Manuel de Falla, is char- 
acteristically rhythmic, with frequent alternations of 
three four and six four time, but also has great 
melodic variety. From a purely musical point of 
view The Three-Cornered Hat is one of the best of the 
Diaghileff ballets. 


Unfortunately the Coliseum orchestra is quite in- 
capable of doing justice to such music. In fact all 
through the recent Diaghileff season the ballet has 
been spoilt by the inadequate playing of the Coliseum 
orchestra. It is to be hoped that when the Diaghileff 
Ballet returns to London in the summer—as | under- 
stand is arranged—Sir Oswald Stoll will take it upon 
himself either to completely reorganise the Coliseum 
orchestra or to engage a special orchestra for the 
Ballet. Personally I hope he will do the former, for 
the Coliseum orchestra is a disgrace to London and 
to the London Coliseum. The Coliseum management 
prints upon its programmes a eulogy of the theatre 
taken from the Evening Standard which says: ‘‘ How 
much better suited to a fashionable audience the 
Coliseum is than any of our fashionable theatres. .. . 
The stalls at the Coliseum are more comfortable and 
easier to get in and out of than those of any ‘ legitimate’ 
theatre in London, and a very bright young crowd 
of first nighters (at the Ballet) commented freely on 
this fact.’’ This is true, but unfortunately the Evening 
Standard forgot to mention the free comments made 
by that same crowd of first nighters upon the Coliseum 
orchestra—perhaps because they were unprintable ! 


Another criticism that is universally made and which 
may interest the Coliseum management is a criticism 
of the rest of the Coliseum programme. Why, every- 
body asks, can’t we have more Ballet—at least two 
a night, preferably three? This criticism may be 
divided into two parts. The first is a quite natural 
desire to see more of the Ballet ; the second is a denun- 
ciation of the rest of the Coliseum programme. I 
have been frequently to the Diaghileff Ballet while 
at the Coliseum and, like innumerable others, I have 
arrived at matinées at about 4.30 and I have left at 
about 5 o'clock. Similarly in the evenings we have 

aid for half-an-hour’s entertainment. There have 

n one or two amusing items in the rest of the pro- 





i , 


gramme—the French clowns Plattier Bros. as Mr, 
Mrs. Nighti e, the Musical Jovers and Murie] 

and Ernest Butcher in folk-song duets, but the 

of the programme is week by week almost unbeliey. 
ably bad, for it is not merely tedious and uninterest; 
it is positively repellent in its crudity and : 
It does seem enormously wasteful that so magnificent}; 
equipped a theatre as the Coliseum should house 
much rubbish. In saying this I am at the same time 
sensible of the enterprise and good taste shown by Sir 
Oswald Stoll and his co-directors in presenting the 
Diaghileff Ballet at the Coliseum, and one can only 
hope that they will launch out and show a similar enter. 
prise in other directions. 

The enthusiasm displayed on the last night whep 
the recalls were so frequent and the applause so per. 
sistent that the rest of the programme had finally to 
be abandoned, seems to show that the Diaghileff Ballet, 
thirteen years after its first appearance in London, 
has at last become known to the larger public that 
does not adventurously go in search of new pleasures, 
but just sits in its accustomed haunts and waits for 
them to come along. This is the public which auto. 
matically presents itself at the Coliseum booking office 
be the programme good, bad or indifferent. Probably 
it is usually unaware until it is well on the way home 
again whether the entertainment offered to it was a 
good show or not. It would certainly take years 
of persistently recurring bad impressions before it 
made any difference to our London burgess’s auto- 
matic habit of Coliseum-going; so that Sir Oswald 
Stoll and his fellow directors can, if they like, rely on 
the inertia of their public for a considerable period. 
But just as it takes the London burgess many years 
to break the habit of going to the Coliseum, so it will 
take many years to form the habit again once it is 
broken, and during that time, in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts and the brightest of programmes, 
the Coliseum would have to face a number of lean 
seasons; so that I suggest to Sir Oswald Stoll that 
even on strictly commercial grounds it would be well 
if the Coliseum management were to make an effort 
to keep abreast and, preferably, ahead of the public 
taste. 

The great problem that confronts the enterprising 
impresario in London is how he is to keep solvent 
during the years necessary to make the character of 
his enterprise widely known. It is not the slightest 
use any theatrical manager coming forward and saying 
—what is indeed pretty evident—‘‘The public wants 
something better than it is getting, and I am going to 
give a season of Tchehov, Pirandello, Shakespeare, 
etc., and I'll give producers like Mr. Granville-Barker 
and artists like Mr. Gordon Craig and Mr. Albert 
Rutherston a free hand. I'll give a six months’ season 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre, and if it isn’t a success, 
then nobody will ever be able to complain again.’ 
“Six months”! Say six years and then there would 
indeed be no doubt of the success of the undertaking. 
But to try such a scheme for six months is merely 
asking for failure. It would take six months for the 
Editor of the Daily Express to know you were there. 
It would take six times six months before your enter 
prise had any value for his News Editor, and after 
you had been running successfully for sixteen years, 
had retired with a fortune and were on your way Up 
to London one afternoon to lunch with your prosperous 
successor, you would find that not a single other person 
in your railway compartment had ever heard of your 
enterprise or even knew where the St. Martin’s theatre 
was. a 
Under these circumstances what is the really original 
and creative dramatist to do? Nothing, but to g° 
on writing hopefully until he is dead ! 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the most successful of Christmas books this year 
O has been Mr. Milne’s When We Were Very Young. 
It is true these verses run very neatly and prettily, 
but I do not think very highly of them as nonsense. 
lear is the master of that line. When Sir John Lubbock 
empiled his library of “ The Best Hundred Books,” he 
sent round beforehand a tentative list to various nota- 
bilities to be annotated and returned. The most amazing 
result came from Ruskin, whose copy, in his own words, 
was “corrected blotesquely.” His commendations had 
little effect on the series. Among other items he insisted 
on the inclusion of the humorous works of Edward Lear. 
“Treally,” he wrote, “ don’t know of any author to whom 
[am half so grateful for any idle self as Edward Lear. 
I shall put him first of my hundred authors.” (You 
perceive he did not take the late Lord Avebury very 
seriously.) However freakish and doctrinaire Ruskin may 
have been as a literary critic, he had an unerring eye for 
whatever was genuinely fantastic and he came down 
hard upon unimaginative grotesqueness either in art or 
in books. The merit of Lear, and the secret of his per- 
manence, lies in his nonsense being purely absurd. It 
is untinctured by irony; it is devoid of meaning. Its 
inspiration is the spirit of pure drollery, which delights 
in incongruity for its own sake. 
* * * 

Lord Alfred Douglas I put second. His Tales with a 
Twist by Belgian Hare ought to be republished ; it is the 
nearest approach since Lear to pure drollery. The date of 
its first publication will show, too, that Lord Alfred Douglas 
is the originator of a peculiar vein of modern humour. 
Mr. Belloc worked it in Cautionary Tales for Children, 
a book all delight in; but there is this difference between 
Mr. Belloc’s book and Tales with a Twist. In the case of 
the former a dash of irony is obvious, just as metaphysical 
speculation is latent in the humour of Lewis Carroll. In 
Alice through the Looking-Glass and Alice in Wonderland 
the fun is often metaphysical, and as for the Hunting of the 
Snark, it is positively Hegelian. 

* * * 

The fascination of these books for children, apart from 
the incidents of the story, lies, I believe, in that very quality. 
We have abandoned the Platonic view of the philosophic 
tadowment of babies, but young children do, there is 
to doubt about it, exhibit a turn of mind which takes 
kindly to speculation. A few years later it disappears and 
& passion for facts sets in. Stevenson understood that 
change when he made a small boy declare his delight in 
“a box which a man who was really a carpenter made ” 
(*really” is the important word); and it is ignorance 
of this fact about the minds of children of a certain age 
on the part of those who write for them, which makes 
many try to flatter children by pretending that they, too, 
! ise “* grown-ups” and think the real business of life 
ally, This is actually repellent to the ordinary child. 
lt is the flaw in such books as The Golden Age. But as 
long as children are young enough to be uncertain of the 
conventional meanings of words, they are interested in 
abstract ideas and, improbable as it sounds, in the logic 
and the vague conceptions which lie behind grammar ; 
the meaning and implications of pronouns and mys- 
tetious particles which they are gradually learning to handle. 

uently they are interested as well as amused 
y such passages as the history lesson in Alice in 

. : “Even the patriotic Archbishop Stigand 
tind it impossible?‘ Found what impossible?’ * When 
find it, it is usually a frog,’ said the duck,” and the joke 


appeals more intimately to them than to grown-up people, 
who enjoy it as a kind of wit. 
* . 7 


Talking of grammar, John O’London’s Is it Good English ? 
(Newnes, 2s.) contains some entertaining notes. ‘ Were 
the makers of the Authorised Version of the Bible,” he asks, 
“* justified in attaching a singular verb to two nouns or 
to several nouns,” as in the case of, “‘ And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three,”’ or in ‘“‘ Where moth and 
dust doth corrupt ?”’ Of course, this is a flagrant violation 
of the elementary rule that a verb should agree with its 
subject in number and person. Of course, the answer is that 
the translators of the Bible are above rules. But John 
O’London points out that it is not only in the Bible that 
such violations occur. Parallel with ‘‘ Thine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory,” are such lines from Milton as 

Both death and I am found eternal. 
or from Shakespeare 
Where in doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 


John O’London suggests that the justification is that the 
singular verb is more intense than the plural. To say, 
“* Thine are the kingdom, the power and the glory,” savours 
of enumeration. On such small points does the degree to 
which written words effect us depend. 

* * * 


Grammar is both a blessing and a misfortune. There 
is no doubt that at times when grammar is loose, as it was 
in Elizabethan times, it is easier to write well, though 
more difficult to avoid obscurity. Perhaps one could 
use what grammarians call an Ellipsis of superlative 
inflection, or of other inflections, still: ‘* The generous and 
gravest citizens,”’ “* His grace looks cheerfully and smooth 
this morning ” ; though I think the dropping of the pronoun 
in such lines as, 

They call him Doricles : and boasts himself, 
would be deprecated as tending to obscurity. But the 
real trouble is that grammar having become more rigid 
deviations attract attention and savour of preciosity. 
* * * 


I am glad to see John O’London has a good word to 
say for the split infinitive ; it is much more natural to say 
“This is a proposition likely to be generally accepted,” 
than “likely generally to be accepted,” and often the 
adverb gains force by being inserted in the middle of the 
verb. I often, out of funk, remove split infinitives against 
my instinct. The fact is the split infinitive has become a 
criterion of literary snobs. There is nothing odious or 
slovenly about it. 

oa * * 

The objectionable elements in style are redundancy, 
confusion and pretension. Weakness of style saul 
comes from using words which the writer has not used 
in thinking or strong words which have never roused 
emotion in him. Most ungrammatical sentences contain a 
confusion of thought. If I said, “* I expected to have written 
this article yesterday,” it is bad grammar, but it is also a 
confused statement, for what I meant was, “ I expected to 
write this article yesterday.” John O’London writes a 
paragraph on the misplacement of the word “only.” It 
is extremely common: “this disastrous result can only 
be explained by supposing...” should be, he says, 
“This disastrous bes can be explained only by .. .” 
‘*The poor man only came home to die” is an attempt to 
say, “‘ The poor man came home only to die.” He is down 
on the use of “‘ phenomenal” in the sense of unusual or 
wonderful: ‘‘ The crowd was almost phenomenal.” Yet 
we must remember that language has been enriched by the 
misuse of words, as well as by keeping in mind their original 
meanings. Shakespeare is full of words used in defiance 
of etymology. I do not think he could have objected to 


‘* phenomenal.” Milton, on the other hand, enriched our 
language by reviving the forgotten associations of words. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Those Barren Leaves. By Axpous Hvuxtey. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley’s work would be delightful, would provoke 
and deserve enthusiasm as minor literature, if he were a man 
of smaller powers. As it is, he always gives me the feeling 
that there has been some terrible mistake, a feeling that Those 
Barren Leaves brings to exasperation point. What he began 
to do in Chrome Yellow and did better in Antic Hay is here done 
perfectly. The characters are still mere pegs on which to 
hang dialectics, but they are more amusing, more individual 
and life-like, more shrewdly observed. The women—chiefly 
an absurd, pathetic, middle-aged lion-hunter, pursuing passion 
with a restless conviction that it is just round the corner if 
only she could get there. and a distinguished, young, subtly 
self-deceiving novelist—are the last word in the old dissection 
of unscrupulous feminine dishonesty. The men—chiefly a 
rich, handsome, disillusioned dilettante (Calamy) and a highly 
intellectual cynical poet (Chelifer) toss the balls of speculation 
to and fro with extreme dexterity. The speculations are 
profounder, bolder, peppered with broader jokes than ever. 
The many love affairs are dustier, ashier. more cruelly analysed. 
The setting, a castle in Italy and the whole rich Italian scene, 
is splendid and mellow with a discreet but luxurious patina. 
No banquet could be more profuse; no expense has been spared 
in pouring out the resources of one of the best-stocked minds 
of this generation. It is stocked, not higgledy-piggledy, like 
a curiosity shop, but like a well-organised emporium. The 
learning, worn lightly, is prodigious, the scholarship impeccable. 
The technical accomplishment that gives variety and incident 
to the farrago has reached its limit. And the result is to make 
it clear that Mr. Huxley’s real mind is and always has been 
moving in a direction totally inconsistent with the surface of 
his work. To me, this was implicit in Antic Hay. It is here 
explicit. 

He makes it explicit in the person of Calamy, a figure ironically 
endowed with all the excellences that intellectuals who live 
by their wits would like to possess. Calamy is “‘ one of nature’s 
guardsmen.” He has discovered the hollowness of everything, 
particularly of amorous experience, for which he has a special 
gift. He has only to look at women lazily, arrogantly, with 
half-shut eyes, and ... It simply bores him. So does the 
vulgarity of clever society. Inwardly he knows that there 
is something better, something to live for, a mystery quite 
close, yet out of reach, yet reachable if one could burrow through 
the preoccupations besetting the mind. “If only,” he sighs, 
*““I were free to plumb the silences of the spirit.” But he 
is not. There is the compulsion of pleasure, and there are 
arguments like ‘“* Why should I deny myself this? I’m damned 
if I won't do it, only to show I am a free agent.” So the chains 
are riveted. Yet he knows this is a life and death matter. 


“That’s true,” said Calamy. “Part of yourself you can 
certainly get to know only in relation to what is outside. In the 
course of twelve or fifteen years of adult life I think I’ve got to 
know that part of me very thoroughly. I’ve met a lot of people, 
been in a great many curious situations, so that almost every 
potentiality latent in that part of my being has had a chance 
to unfold itself into actuality. Why should I go on? There’s 
nothing more I really want to know about that part of myself ; 
nothing more, of any significance, I imagine, that I could get to 
know by contact with what is external. On the other hand, there 
is a whole universe that can only be approached by way of intro- 
spection and patient uninterrupted thought. Merely to satisfy 
curiosity it would surely be worth exploring. But there are 
motives more impelling than curiosity to persuade me. What 
one may find there is so important that it’s almost a matter of 
life and death to undertake the search.” 

So he leaves the castle and the chatter and retires to a 
mountain to practise “ omphaloskepsis,”’ with no firm assurance 
that his explorations will not be interrupted when “ some 
lovely young temptation comes toddling down this road, 
‘balancing her haunches,’ as Zola would say.” But he will 
try. To have ended such a book on such a note is significant, 
especially in relation to the alternative represented by Chelifer : 

“Personally,” says that poet, “I do not go in for heroic letters. 
I only modestly lay claim to being a second-class halma player. 
. . « ‘Quite the little poet ’—always and, alas, incorrigibly I am 
that.” 

To remain a second-class halma player, or—what? It may 
be objected that I am making a fuss about nothing, that it 
is a matter of no public importance whether Mr. Huxley makes 
progress in this debate, whether he repeats his literary self 
indefinitely or whether, having completely exploited the 
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worthlessness of all else, he attains his unknown q ity. ht 
may even be doubted whether the recognition that this jg , 
life and death matter is not just another trick. Every 
experience, every attitude, must be brought within the ’ 
math’s grasp; and, since the attitude expressed in Tolstoi’s 
confessions is an interesting one, let it too become materigj 
for the competent, firm, suave prose Mr. Huxley has perfecteg, 
Possibly. But to perceive the real nature and scope of his 
powers is to doubt whether he can be dismissed so lightly, 
In him the fibre of his great Victorian progenitors seems, by 
some happy accident of the blood, to have been preseryeg 
intact. The vigorous rationalism, the sense of the 

of truth, the disinterested resolve to reduce chaos to order, 
to which, within their limitations, they were faithful, persis 
unimpaired in him although the limitations are removed. Hig 
mind, like theirs, is essentially male. If his writing is some. 
times feeble, it is never the feebleness that flies to preciosity 
for a disguise. Rather is it the feebleness of the male frozen 
into inertia and slumbering. A deep slumber, a bondage to 
the body of this death, so long as these masculine powers— 
critical, logical, perhaps scientifically constructive, but in any 
ease fashioned for truth-seeking—can find no expression but 
by imitating, at how great a remove, the creative imagination 
of the poet. There is no more fun in the masquerade, and the 
hour of awakening has struck. But awakening to what? 


For reasons of this kind Calamy’s retirement to his mountain 
must be taken seriously. It is an honest, if inadequate, attempt 
to state an issue that concerns us all, and the exceptional quality 
of Mr. Huxley’s powers, their comprehensiveness and ther 
fundamental direction towards truth, make me expect the event 
with eagerness and anxiety. His next book must inevitably 
show how the struggle is going ; if hopefully, it will be a quit 
different kind of book, although probably no book at all would bk 
a still more hopeful sign. Meanwhile we may glance at the two 
main difficulties that Calamy has to overcome. 

First, he will have to learn to see women as human beings. 
This is extremely difficult for the Victorian male that Calamy 
is, if he is anything. All Mr. Huxley’s work (like Mr. D. 1 
Lawrence’s, but for exactly opposite reasons) is obsessed by sex. 
The obsession is of a kind that shows what happens when al 
taboos and inhibitions are removed, and at the same time the 
essence of the Victorian attitude is stubbornly maintained. 
The love-business, ‘‘ best of all indoor sports,” becomes a mer 
repetition of pleasure dissolving into pain. A really intelligent 
man, as Calamy observes, soon tires of this; indefinite repetition 
is only for fat-heads and voluptuaries. For the intelligent 
Victorian the moral universe revolves on an axis, having two 
poles of good and evil, the conscious rational virtues and animal 
stupidity. With women you are sooner or later always brought 
up against the latter, and then come “ that weariness and disgust 
which are the proper, the human reaction to any display of the 
deep animal stupidity that is the root of all evil.” Hence, for 
the Victorian rationalist whose universe has been smashed, and 
for whom it is a life and death matter to achieve a new univers 
of truth, it follows strictly that women must be put aside. But 
Calamy will make no progress until it dawns within him thats 
path excluding women from humanity is no path. The problem 
is vital, and his capacious brain knows less about it than dos 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s little finger. 

Secondly, Calamy’s idea that sex must be given up is part of 
general mistake into which a certain type of mind naturally falls 
when it turns disgusted from the known and is half-convineed 
that somewhere, in the region of the unknown, the satisfaction 
of reality are to be won. The first impulse of the Victoria 
rationalist who is in that predicament is towards ascetics= 
For, rebel against it as he may, deep in the centre of his beiig 
he has remained chaste. The Victorian is an unorganised amal- 
gam of asceticism and lust. In the nineteenth century th 
medieval monk, who still lives in us intact, kept the other 
element under arbitrary control with the help of public opine 
Now that the external restraints are gone, the arbitrary, wor 
ganised character of the amalgam is evident—so evident that # 
should suggest that the line of advance lies, not in encouragitg 
the monk to triumph by arbitrary acts of will, but by extricating 
him and transmuting him into some higher form of organisation. 
Failure to perceive this, and, generally, immersion in the fallacy 
of “‘ giving up,”’ is due to a subtle form of arrogance to which the 
intelligent rationalist is specially liable. He takes it for granted 
that only one thing is needed to enable him to “* burrow throug? 
to the living universe within—namely, that he should free his 
of worldly preoccupations. But it would never have occ bi 
him, unless he were a superior person, that if he could do : 
he would thereby lay hold on life. In effect he claims, 
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of right, the position assigned to Mary ; he has only to put aside 
y cares—it will be an effort, but after all an exceptional 
n like him can make the effort whenever he chooses—and 
the privileges of divine contemplation will be his. But how can 
he possibly know that his real vocation is not Martha’s ? 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


samuel Butler. By C. E.M. Joap. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


Samuel Butler enjoys an ever-increasing reputation. We 
sy “ enjoys ” ; but in Butler’s case the conventional word 
sounds melancholy and ironic. For how he would have enjoyed 
the appreciation which, denied to him in life, has come with 
g wealth of flutes and soft recorders to his grave! The irony 
that never failed his pen has pursued his memory. 

Mr. Joad, as an expositor, is nearer to perfection than one 
has a right to expect. He knows his subject so well that its 

fall effortlessly into their places; he is perfectly clear 
and simple ; he is sympathetic and yet impartial. But all the 
same it is doubtful whether his book will really put Butler’s 
reputation in a juster light, or add anything to the proper 
admiration of that genius. For it is a book written to a thesis, 
and the thesis will scarcely convince anybody who was not 
convinced before. Here is a crucial and characteristic passage : 
Butler, who undeniably stood for all the things that the revolting 
gons and daughters think he did, stood for something else as well, 
and that something else was, at any rate for Butler, of much more 
importance than all his irreverences and iconoclasms put together. 

The mischievous destructiveness for which Butler is so famous 

to-day was, in fact, a comparatively late and entirely incidental 

development of his genius, and it was developed as the crab develops 

its shell, for purposes of defence rather than of offence. It was a 

kind of protective colouring, designed to shelter a sensitive organism 

from the ill-usage of the world. To put the point in another way, 

Butler refused to take the Victorian pundits seriously because they 

refused to take him seriously ; he only made fun of his world because 

it made fun of him. 

If the historical evidence for this were overwhelming, we 
should still resist the implication that Butler’s biology was more 
important than his satire; we should be inclined to bless the 
pundits for forcing the discovery of Butler’s true gift, and 
diverting him for our diversion. But what are the facts? 
Butler’s fame as satirist and iconoclast rests mainly on Erewhon 
and The Way of All Flesh; and Erewhon was published, and 
The Way of All Flesh was begun, years before the first of the 
biological books had given the pundits a chance either to discuss 
or to ignore it. (There is, by the way, a trifling discrepancy 
between the date of Life and Habit as given in the body of the 
text and in the list of dates at the end.) Mr. Joad may reason- 
ably retort that his argument is a matter of spiritual inter- 
pretation, not of chronology ; but in that case our estimate of 
the interpretation will depend entirely on our acceptance or 
rejection of Butler’s scientific and metaphysical theories. 
Mr. Joad considers them very important, and so, it must be 
admitted, did Butler himself; but for our part we would give 
them all, bag and baggage, for another chapter of The Way 
of All Flesh. 

Butler was a great arguer, and, as Mr. Joad more than once 
points out, it is often very difficult to know when he is arguing 
seriously to establish the truth and when he is merely pulling 
legs—nor, on his philosophy (and, we suspect, on Mr. Joad’s), 
is there any great difference between the two processes: for 
“there was not, he held, nor could there ever be, a true philo- 
sophy.” But it would be a little hard to put all the blame for 
failing to take an author seriously on the shoulders of those 
whom he attacks, when even his disciples have to insist that 
some of his most careful and complete bits of reasoning involve 
conclusions diametrically opposite to those which he really and 
most Passionately holds. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Joad is 
conspicuously fair; he makes all reasonable allowances for his 

. "s adversaries ; but, in doing so, he has somewhat to under- 
mine the structure of his own claim for that hero’s intellectual 
eminence. 

What, after all, on Mr. Joad’s own showing, do Butler’s 
contributions to speculative thought involve? He believed 
im the inheritance of acquired characteristics. So did, and do, 
& great many other people, and the controversy remains 
Obstinately unadvanced. (We find Mr. J. B. S. Haldane 
whiting to-day on the other side: ‘“ Darwin believed in the 
transmission of acquired characters. But since his time scep- 
, on this subject has, on the whole, increased. At any 
piven moment there are always a few alleged cases unrefuted,” 

there is no convincing evidence of the transmission of 








acquired characters, or the loss of characters by disuse.”’) 
Further, Butler “ discovered that habit is unconscious memory.” 
This, and the deductions drawn from it in the sphere of evolution, 
are certainly important if true; but they are matters of con- 
troversy, not of knowledge. And when we come to the meta- 
physical and ethical theories which he founded on his biological 
creed, we find them quite empty of intellectual content. He 
believed in “the ability of mind to determine, control and 
ultimately create matter.” So far, so good: in those days 
people were much more confident than they are now that they 
knew what was meant by “matter,” and this doctrine of his 
had a pleasantly simple sound which it has lost. But, supposing 
it to be true (which it may be) and original (which it certainly 
was not), it remains not a biological fact, or even a biological 
theory, but a theological dogma. Butler, we are to understand, 
anticipated the doctrine of Creative Evolution. But Creative 
Evolution is simply the perfect example of a double ignoratio 
elenchi: it professes to throw light on the mystery of creation 
by naming it evolution, and on the mystery of evolution by 
naming it creation; and it leaves both mysteries untouched. 
One can embrace it by an act of faith, as one can embrace the 
idea of the great god Kolly-Wobble ; but biology will not help 
us. “If I may be forgiven the use of a little strong philosophic 
language,” says Mr. Joad suavely, “I should say that Butler’s 
teaching was a blend of Epicureanism and Pragmatism.” 
That is to say, the New Truth is a blend of the certainly old and 
the certainly false. ‘“One’s first duty is to oneself.” Quite; 
but the importance of personal happiness, so far from being a 
grand new idol-shattering gospel, is the oldest of truths— 
or fallacies; it was exalted by some of the Sophists whom 
Socrates tackled; it was the stock-in-trade of those typical 
Victorian products, the Utilitarians; and they made just the 
same mess and muddle of it that Butler did when he insisted 
on “the duty of seeking all reasonable pleasure and avoiding 
all pain that can be honourably avoided.” Reasonable? 
Honourably? What are reason and honour doing here? For, 
““whereas the Victorians glorified reason and put their faith 
instinctively in rationalism, Butler belittled reason .. .” 
Or tried to: the answer to such pretensions has been well put 
by Mr. Joad himself in another book, where he has written: 
**A philosophy which begins to look askance at intellect soon 
finds itself on dangerous ground ; for the despised intellect is 
the tool with which the philosophy is constructed, the weapon 
with which it asserts its claims.”’ These contradictions run 
right through ; it is astonishing that a man of Mr. Joad’s ability 
can miss them. Butler, he says, “ was so terribly addicted to 
truth ...” But truth was what Butler did not believe pos- 
sible? And here is a final and crushing example (we are sneering, 
as usual, at the Victorians): 

Even the Church had bowed before the weight of evidence and 
endeavoured to soften the blow to man’s conceit administered by 
Darwin's proof that his earliest ancestor was not an angel but an 
ameeba, by representing the process which began with the ameaeba 
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and ended with man as a progress. It is to be hoped that the 


ameeba shares this view of the matter. 

This last is an admirably pungent and critical sentence; but 
why attribute to the Victorian churchman as a fallacy what is 
embraced by the Georgian Shavian as a truism? If the process 
is not a progress, bang goes Butler, and his great disciple Shaw 
may as well return to Methuselah...Mr. Joad has a lot to say in 
praise of Back to Methuselah as inspired by Butler’s theories and 
developing them; it does not appear to occur to him that 
**back” to anything is a very odd slogan for Creative Evolution. 

No. Butler was a great humorist and a great novelist ; but 
as a philosopher he simply will not do; and even a book as 
brilliant and faithful as Mr. Joad’s cannot for a moment persuade 
us to the contrary. G. G. 


POEMS IN PROSE 


Miscellanies. By Larcapio Hearn. Collected by ALBert J. 
Morvett. Heinemann. Two Vols. 30s. 

The posthumous works of Lafcadio Hearn are increasing 
until they almost equal in number those published during his 
lifetime. Whether he would himself welcome all these addi- 
tional volumes is open to question. He was a conscientious 
and exacting artist ; and he might have been embarrassed and 
indignant at the sudden upspringing of this abundant crop 
of literary wild oats. But there is much in these two dis- 
tinguished-looking volumes which we are glad to see rescued 
from oblivion, both for its own intrinsic merit and for the 
light shed upon the mind and history of one of the most romantic 
of literary personalities. 

Hearn’s life falls into three parts. Ele was born in 1850 at 
Santa Maura or Leucadia, in the Ionian Islands. His childhood 
and boyhood were spent in Ireland and in England. At the 
age of nineteen he landed in America—with no money and no 
prospects, with indifferent eyesight and a sensitive, artistic 
nature. He lived and worked in America for more than twenty 
years, and achieved some local fame as a promising journalist. 
In 1890 he left America for Japan, whence he was never to 
return. He died at Tokyo in 1904. 

The Miscellanies, now published for the first time in book 
form, comprise some fifty articles and essays, contributed to 
the American Press between the years 1874 and 1890. The many 
readers of Hearn’s delightful letters will know what to expect. 
There is the authentic story of The Giglampz, that choice 
periodical edited by Hearn for the intelligentsia of Cincinnati, 
It ‘“‘ died of inanition and the bad taste of the great American 
public at the age of nine weeks on the 16th day of August, 
1874.” There is the very ghastly and sensational account of 
cremation by violence, as served up for the Cincinnati Enquirer 
by their star reporter, L. Hearn. There are three delightful 
articles about negro life on the levee, including the pitiful and 
tragic story of ‘“ Dolly’ and her roustabout lover. There is 
an account of the ascent of the eathedral steeple, which makes 
one feel giddy even in the reading. There are strange tales 
of ghosts and dreams and poisons and witchcraft. There are 
notes on creole poetry, and on creole life in New Orleans and 
the West Indies. There is a wonderful picture of a Filipino 
settlement hidden away in a corner of a Louisiana lagoon ; 
and charming sketches of an old Spanish fencing-master, and 
of the last of the Voodoo sorcerers, who could “ tell the future 
by the marks upon bales of cotton.”” And much more besides. 

These articles vary in value and interest ; but in every one 
can be found that poetical quality which distinguishes Hearn’s 
prose. As the sun of metrical poetry slopes downward from his 
meridian, the moon of musical prose shows her borrowed light 
in the Eastern sky. There has always been a certain rivalry 
between verse and prose; and during the last hundred years 
the prose writers have been gaining in prestige. Moreover, 
there has come into being a kind of No Man’s Land, where 
the poetical prose writers blend indistinguishably with the 
poets who write vers libres. This literature may be called 
amphibian or mongrel or half-caste or fin de siécle; but, credited 
as it is with the prose of Poe and Baudelaire and with the 
poetry of Whitman and Henley, it cannot be ignored. In this 
movement Hearn holds a very important place. As the editor 
of these volumes says: ‘“ Early in his career Hearn found an 
ideal of poetic prose, which he got from Baudelaire.” Here 
is a sample which we have ourselves arranged as vers libres: 

“But there will be long, long nights, 
When I must hear a voice of ghostly winds, 
And see the shimmering of fancied waters, 
And follow in vision the curves 





Of a smooth low shore 
To meet One standing in the light of dreams, 
Against that weird sun that giveth no warmth, 
That casteth no shadow ; 
And I must awake to find about me 
Darkness and silence-only— 
To wrestle with mocking and invincible memories— 
To be vanquished by regrets, 
As irrepressible, as hopeless, 
As tears for the dead, 
As prayer for pardon ata tomb... .”’ 
A purple patch, perhaps ; but the purple is of a quality whig 
can only be achieved by a great colourist. 

Mr. Mordell must be congratulated on the care and devotion 
with which he has unearthed these articles from provineig 
newspapers of fifty years ago. In his interesting introductig, 
he tells us how he was helped in his search by Hearn’s 
of punctuation. “I soon learned that punctuation alone 
would identify an article by Hearn in the Times Democrat, 
I would notice an editorial with about twenty or more dashy 
often following a comma, or a semicolon, and another editorial 
without a single dash. Here was a sure clue.” This special 
system of punctuation he had acquired, along with other 
idiosyncrasies, from Poe. Then there are certain words which 
occur over and over again in Hearn’s writings—ghostly, spectral, 
phantom, grotesque, arabesque, etc.—and which provide 
many signatures, as it were, of the author’s name. 

Mr. Mordell considers that the work in these volumes is often 
better than his later work. Here we do not agree with him, 
In Japan, Hearn learned his last and most precious lesson in 
the esthetics of literature. He learned that simplicity and 
clearness are the golden rules of Art. He pruned away the 
flamboyancy and obscurantism of his earlier writing, and he 
won thereby that high praise from his friend, Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain: ‘‘ Never perhaps was scientific accuracy of 
detail married to such tender and exquisite brilliancy of style.” 


POPES AND NEPHEWS 


The History of the Popes. Vols. XIII. and XIV. By Dr. L. 
Pastor. Kegan Paul. 15s. each. 


The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. By 
the Most Rev. ArnoLtD H. Matuew, D.D. Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. 

Historians, even if they are not Bishops, always find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult not to be moralists as well. However much 
they may protest like the jury, they are concerned pri- 
marily with questions’ of fact, how seldom do they fail to 
succumb to the subtle temptation of occasionally donning the 
black cap or of dismissing the accused in well rounded periods 
without a stain on his character ? And this they are particularly 
prone to do when the Holy Father himself is in the dock. Pr- 
testants groan and Catholics sigh over every trait in the character 
of any given Pope which does not happen to square with their 
definition of moral rectitude. Diagnosis slides easily into 
denunciation, and the symptoms of the patient are used as a peg 
on which to hang prognostications on his prospects of salvation. 
But, after all, even Popes are men, and some of them very 
interesting ones. Drs. Mathew and Pastor, in spite of the 
almost gleeful denunciations of the one, and the tearful head- 
shakings of the other, do not entirely succeed in depriving 
Alexander VI. or Paul IV. at least of vigorous, human 
personalities. 5 

To be an uncle in private life and even in secular politics 
not usually taken as a certain sign of depravity. But the Pope, 
who cannot become a father without causing the gravest 
embarrassment to his champions and mischievous delight t 
his critics, always finds it as much as his place is worth even t0 
have a nephew: nepotism stands almost first in the catalogue 
of Papal crimes. A Papal nephew has only to appear for 
Dr. Pastor to exclaim, “ What a pity!” and Dr. Mathew to 
echo “‘ What a shame!” And yet how could the Head of the 
Papal States have held up his head in Italy in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century without a good supply of full-blooded male 
relatives ? Some foothold he must find among the shifting 
sands of Renaissance politics, some Chief of the Staff to be at 
his elbow in the long struggle against heretic iconoclasm 
orthodox dictation (to say nothing of the Turkish enemy), 
someone to speak for him in the gate with Philip II. and Calvi, 
to cope with Farnese, Sforza or Colonna, with the mob in Rome 
and the pirates of the Adriatic. True enough that “ Europe 
asked for reform and the Papacy offered her culture,” but eve 
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Fifty Years of South Africa 


LORD 
DE VILLIERS 


AND HIS TIMES 


South Africa 1842—1914 
By ERIC S. WALKER 


Professor of History, University of Cape Town 











Fig é 


| Times: “A careful and scholarly biography. 
. . + Professor Walker has given a_ vivid 
icture of Lord de Villiers’ grave, stately, and 
i Gionified personality.” 

i 
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Daily Telegraph: “Professor Walker has 
succeeded in presenting a very concise and in- 
telligible outline of the history of South Africa 
during the last fifty years. 

“To the lawyer Professor Walker's work is a 
valuable record of the evolution of the Roman- 
Dutch law side by side with the law of England. 

“To the politician it gives the key to the South 
African politics of to-day. 

“ But to the general public it will represent the 
romance of a truly great man, who spent his life 
in the sowing of the seed of good will, and was 
permitted at its close to see the harvest.” 


Outlook: “ Professor Walker has a calm, digni- 
fied style which exactly suits his subject; he is 
clear, unaffected, and at Sperooriate times he has 
the polished humour which the great masters of 
Victorian literature could use so well. . . . 
He has painted a great deal of the interesting 
history of South Africa, and has told the story with 
impartiality and authority.” 
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BRENDA ENTERTAINS 
By A. B. COX, the well-known contributor to Punch. 
7/6 net. 


The Daily Telegraph says: “Mr. Cox draws for us a 
thoroughly delightful character. Brenda will be hard to forget, 
and she must not be allowed to grow older and wiser. The 
book is one of the sort one reads with chuckles.” 


THE TIGER OF TIBET 
By GERALD BURRARD. 7/6 net. 


A story of the breathless adventures in the Himalayas of 
Lt.-Col. Geoffrey Barraclough, who is sent by the Foreign Office 
on a secret mission to Tibet. 


For Publication on JANUARY 30th. 


THE FORBIDDEN HOUR 
By MAUDE CROSSLEY AND CHARLES KING. 


In a reckless moment Judith Lanyon goes for a trip on John 
Baverton’s yacht. Fate and a murder turn an innocent hour 
into one of tragedy, with Judith in the midst. A strong, 


dramatic story. 
VOICES 
By GEORGE J. BRENN. 7/6 net. 


Warren Willmer is reduced to a state of nervous collapse by 
a gang of blackmailers, whose demands are made by means of 
the telephone. By day and night the telephone speaks in a 
hundred voices, until Charlie Fenwick, the phonic criminolo- 
gist, is summoned to take the case in hand. A thrilling storv. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST 
Ready January 30th. 


THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 
By JULES LEMASTRE. 7/6 net. 


A volume of essays and sketches from the famous series 
entitled Impressions de Thédire, selected and translated by 
Frederic Whyte. It was in the course of a playful but en- 
thusiastic panegyric on Jules Lemaitre that M. Anatole France 
penned his now familiar phrase: “The good critic is he who 
relates the adventures of his soul among masterpieces.” 


CURIOUS SURVIVALS 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, LITT.D. 
A revised and enlarged edition. 12/6 net. 


There are thousands of customs in operation to-day the origin 
of which reaches far back into the past. Dr. Williamson has 
set himself to trace these old and interesting survivals to their 
sources, showing how tenacious we are in our ceremonials. 
There are 16 reproductions of photographs illustrating these 
strange survivals. Demy 8vo. 


NEW REPRINTS 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
THE ORANGE DIVAN. 
THE NARROWING CIRCLE. Heavon Hut. 


SMITH, V.C., GENTLEMAN RIDER. Encax Jerson. 
RECORDS OF REGGIE. A. A. Tomson. 
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when to satisfy the demand for reform had become the Pope’s 
first object and most crying need, was not a really satisfactory 
nephew still a condition precedent for doing anything? Dr. 
Pastor himself shows with admirable clearness how the College 
of Cardinals only elected Paul IV. by accident and were horrified 
when they found what they had done. Their first reaction 
when they were faced with the angry old man whom they had 
made their master, was to thwart him; somehow or other he 
must be kept muzzled, until his vast age, which had supplied 
the chief motive for his election, led him in the course of nature 
to his death. Who could save him, then, save those of his own 
household ? The nepotism which gave birth to Cesar Borgia 
and Carlo Carafa may have been both a blunder and a crime, 
but it was at all events very nearly a necessary means to the 
end of preserving the Roman Catholic faith. 

It may be doubted indeed whether most of us who live north 
of the Alps are not prevented by the very consequences of 
geography from writing the History of the Papacy. Creighton, 
although he became Bishop of London, very nearly succeeded 
in doing it, largely because he was born a statesman and knew 
how unfair the good always are to the clever. But at the other 
extreme lies the attitude which Dr. Mathew and Dr. Pastor both 
share: Alexander VI., they both agree, was a monster of 
depravity, who enjoyed his food far too much and was most 
reprehensibly fond of his niece Lucretia ; Paul IV., they would 
both declare, was most unhappily short-tempered and far too 
much of an old man in a hurry, his passion for clapping Cardinals 
into prison for heresy, and for foaming with rage against the 
Spaniards, broke far too many of the canons of good manners. 
But then, to satisfy either critic, both the Pope and the world 
in which he lived would have had to be recreated at the 
moment of his election. Unfortunately, however, both Paul 
and Alexander were born of human parents, achieved distinction 
in their youth and manhood by human means, were elected from 
very human motives, and were called upon to deal with a very 
human situation. If they had borne the white flower of a blame- 
less life in Renaissance Italy, it would have led them anywhere 
but to the Papal throne, and those who tried to grasp it when 
they were once ensconced, found it anything but a sceptre to 
rule their generation. 


SPACE, TIME, MOTION 


Space, Time, Motion. By Professor A. V. Vasttiev. Translated 
from the Russian by H. M. Lucas and C. P. Sancer. With 
an Introduction by BERTRAND RussELu. Chattoand Windus. 
7s. 

Many writers have attempted to explain the modern theory 
of relativity to the non-mathematical, generally with the mini- 
mum of success. Einstein’s theory is essentially mathematical, 
and the invariable recourse to railway trains or lifts cannot 
possibly make it comprehensible without a knowledge of the 
underlying principles. Professor Vasiliev, realising that these 
illustrative examples are perhaps the worst possible introduction 
to the theory, has approached it in an entirely different way. 
He expects of his readers some acquaintance with mathe- 
matical processes and ideas; and as a philosopher he begins 
with a discussion of the history of philosophic conceptions of 
space and time. Relativity, for all its prominence since the 
beginning of this century, is no more an invention of our time 
than was absolutism an invention of Galileo’s or Newton's. 
Archytas in the fourth century s.c. discussed the problem 
of the existence of space apart from matter, and from that 
time, from the absolutism of Pythagoras and the phenom- 
enalism of Protagoras, developed together the two philosophies 
of space, until Newton, on the assumption of an absolute space, 
created what are now called classical mechanics. The accuracy 
of its formule provided such overwhelming evidence that to 
scientists the basic assumption of absolutism was considered 
justified ; and in consequence the doubts of philosophers had 
little effect on the advance of scientific knowledge until, in the 
second half of last century, science was forced to admit facts 
contradictory to Newtonian mechanics. Einstein follows a 
series of philosophers, mathematicians and scientists, all of 
whom had reason to dispute the old theories, and he has united 
all their attacks in his special and general principles of relativity. 
He has constructed a set of mechanical equations to conform 
to these principles, in such a form that they are applicable to 
systems in any kind of relative motion. It is perhaps the chief 
merit of this book that it assigns to Einstein his position among 
his predecessors, and saves us from the common error of regarding 
him and Newton as solitary giants in a race of dwarfs. Ein- 


stein’s greatness lies in his ability to generalise, and formulate 
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principles that apply to every branch of science and phil . 
To discover a means of uniting all astronomy and physics, from 
which to deduce such widely different phenomena as the motion 
of the perihelion of Mercury and the variation of the mags 
of 6 particles, is a great achievement even in comparison with 
the discoveries that preceded it. But it is too easy to overlook 
those discoveries and give all the credit to the one man, an error 
of perspective which Professor Vasiliev avoids by his emphasig 
on the continuity of the advance of scientific thought. 

It is hardly possible, however, to condense into two hundred 
pages the philosophy of two thousand years, and the elements 
of several branches of mathematics besides: and the mathe. 
matical treatment is, in fact, too hurried to be of much valye 
to those to whom the ideas are new, for many expressions and 
processes are used without adequate explanation. The dis. 
cussion at the end of the book on the philosophic meaning of 
the theory is in most respects excellent, although one may 
question the rather cavalier dismissal of the ether with the 
words: 

. . this deprives the ether of its character as a substance, as g 
medium possessing physical qualities ; and so the theory of Lorentz 
leads to a new view of the ether as only an auxiliary means of 
studying electromagnetic phenomena. .. . 

This as it stands is unsatisfactory, and the question is left 
without further comment. The ether was forced upon science 
as a difficult but inevitable concept in Newtonian mechanics, 
and by now it has been given an objective reality of which one 
cannot deprive it so abruptly. But this is a comparatively 
small point. As a whole the book is remarkably clearly and 
capably written by one who has a deep knowledge of the subject ; 
it treats of a new and particularly interesting aspect, its 
historical development, and for this we can only be grateful, 
The translators have performed their part admirably, both in 
style and exposition: but perhaps it is a pity that they should 
not have collected together, for purposes of reference, a list of 
the numerous works mentioned in the text. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1820-1845, 
By A. GRENFELL Price. Preece (Adelaide). 12s. 6d. 

This is an excellent piece of work by a young Oxford graduate, 
who, himself the nephew of one of the pioneer surveyors of 
South Australia, writes from St. Peter's College, Adelaide. 
His object is to rewrite the first twenty-six years of the colony's 
history with a rather closer attention to certain vital factors of 
the story than has hitherto been given. These factors might 
be classified roughly as geographical rather than purely historical, 
and they are vital to a proper understanding of land settlement 
ina distant colony. The result of Mr. Price’s method of approach 
is an important change in the perspective from which the chief 
personalities in the early history of the colony are regarded, 
In particular, he makes out a spirited defence of that much 
abused Peninsula veteran, George Gawler. who was Governor of 
South Australia from 1838-1841. The accepted view of his 
period of office is that it was largely responsible for the chaos 
and bankruptcy which Sir George Grey, most famous of early 
colonial governors, triumphantly set right when he succeeded 
Gawler in 1841. Mr. Price’s point is that only a serious mis 
understanding of Gawler's difficulties and problems could make 
him appear responsible for the crash of 1841, and his careful 
account of these difliculties and problems is a very thorough and 
convincing piece of work. 

Gawler’s term of office coincided with a great boom in South 
Australian land settlen:cat, and wiih a vigorous though peculiarly 
clumsy effort on the part of the Commissioners at home in the 
dispatch of emigrants. Everybody wanted land, and shipload 
after shipload of settlers, most of them totally unfit to take it up, 
kept pouring in. An indispensable preliminary to land settle- 
ment was a proper survey, and this difficult and responsible work 
naturally required financing. but in the minds both of the British 
Government and of the well-meaning philanthropists who had 
launched the South Australian experiment the whole point of the 
colony was that it should be self-supporting; it was to be the 
standing proof to the world of the ingenious Gibbon W ere 
famous scheme for financing emigration out of the proceeds 
the sale of Government lands at a uniform rate. Gawler's one 
object, therefore, was to push through the survey, and to do this 
he made free use of the emergency powers which during the 
period of boom the delighted Commissioners were only too 
ready to urge him to employ. Naturally enough, he got heavily 
jnto debt, the home authorities became alarmed, and sud 
decided to repudiate his expenditure and to recall him. 
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The First Review of 
. By the The 
Miss Author of 


House 


Tiverton a 


Goes vena With 
Out Hands 


“The anonymous author of ‘The House 
Made With Hands’ is certainly one of the 
most interesting and intriguing novelists 
that have appeared in this country for 
several years past. No mere man 
could understand so intimately the sensitive 
working of the female mind. . . . This 
remarkable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

















The First Three Reviews of 


"fe B John 
Diffidence  — 





Author of 
7/6 net “ Expectancy.” 
“ This is a novel of real distinction.” 
—Truth. 


“ Jimmie’s character is excellently given.” 
—Morning Post. 
“* Diffidence’ will appeal to all who know 
the difference between the real thing and the 
imitation. Mr. Eyton can write, he has 
observed life keenly, and his book is full of 
atmosphere.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


The Shadow of the Gloomy East 
By Prof. FERDINAND A, OSSENDOWSKI, Author of 
“ Beasts, Men, and Gods.” 7s. 6d. 


_In this work Prof. Ossendowski attempts to lay bare before the 
civilised world the true facts of that mysterious country Russia, whic 
he knows from her western confines right to the Pacific and the Pamirs. 


Outlines of Polish History 
By ROMAN DYBOSKI, Ph.D. With a Map. 7s. 64. 


The author has presented the outstanding facts of Poland's history 
from its beginnings in the tenth century to Poland’s partitions in the 
eighteenth. 


The Long White Cloud: Ao-Tea-Roa 


By the Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES, Ph.D. New Revised 
Edition, Illustrated. 16s. 
“A fascinating book, as informative as the severest work of reference, 


as interesting as a first-class novel, and delightfully written.’ 
—British Australian and New Zealander. 


“Out and away the best book on New Zealand.”—Daily Chronicle. 





Instinct, Intelligence, and Character : 


An Educational Psychology 
By GODFREY H. THOMSON. 10s. 6d. 


“Extremely interesting. . . . Every schoolmaster ought to 
possess this very illuminating book.”—Daily Graphic. 


The Psychology of the Poet Shelley 4s. 6d. 

By EDWARD CARPENTER and GEORGE BARNEFIELD. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF EDWARD CARPENTER'S 
WORKS. 


How to Take the Chair 2s. 6d. 
By JOHN RIGG. Author of “ How to Conduct a Meeting.” 


“ A useful guide for those who are liable to the risk indicated.”"—Star. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF CASTLEREAGH 
By C.K. WEBSTER, Professor of International 
Politics in the University of Wales. Demy 8vo, 
xiv+598 pp. 25s. net. 








CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS 
By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.RS. _ Six Popular 
Lectures on Atoms and Molecules, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 248 pp. Crown 8wo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 








Mr. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction to the Diary, 
together with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of 
the later life of Pepys. 320 pp., Crown Seo. 75. 6d. net. 








A DISCOURSE UPON USURY 


By THOMAS WILSON. _ Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY, who discusses the social 
and economic questions of the 16th century, which made 
usyry a burning question. Demy 8wo, 402 pp. 15s. net. 


_ 








CROSS-WORDS 


The most reliable aid in making and solving Cross-word 
saunas is WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ICTIONARY. Write for an Illustrated Prospectus to 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 





14 York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2. 
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RUSSIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING, 
1914-1924. 
By S. S. KATZENELLENBAUM, Professor of 
Economics in the First State University of Moscow, 
Member of the Board of Directors of the State Bank of 
the Umon ot Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Demy 8vo. 198 pp. Cloth, 9s. 
THE LAW RELATING TO PUBLIC SERVICE 
UNDERTAKINGS. 
By F. N. KEEN, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle 
Temple and the Parliamentary Bar. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
Based on lectures delivered at The London School of 
Economics, this book comprises a survey of the legal position 
of such undertakings generally, and a more detailed con- 
sideration of particular classes of undertaking. 


Ready about February Ist. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL, 


By P. J. NOEL BAKER, M.A., Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge, Professor of International Rela- 
tions in the University of London. 

Demy 8vo. About 240 pp. Cloth, 9s. (provisional). 

This book, containing the text of the Covenant of the 

League and of the Geneva Protocol, gives an explanation 


of the terms and provisions of the Protocol, and their bear- 
ing on International Affairs. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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inevitable result was the bankruptcy of the colony just at the 
time when its wonderful fertility was beginning to be understood. 
For in the early days of settlement practically nobody grasped 
that its climate was not insular but Mediterranean, and that 
a dry summer, so far from meaning that the land was a desert, 
was actually a guarantee of extraordinary fertility for almost 
Gawler, in fact, was the man 
on the spot who grasped the necessity of bold capital expenditure, 
and Grey, in so far as he became the instrument of a panic policy 
of economy, helped to create the collapse which he afterwards 


every kind of grain and fruit. 


did so much to cure. 


Mr. Price’s rehabilitation of Gawler is only one of the instances 
of his sound historical judgment and insight into character. 
His sketch of the first Surveyor General of the colony, Colonel 
Light, another Peninsula veteran, is a little masterpiece of 
portraiture, which does full justice to a man of rare courage and 
commonsense, who was the real father of the city of Adelaide. 
His planning of the town, the main lines of which are those of the 
present capital, is an example of the wise and skilful use of an 
urban site which, for its date, is little short of extraordinary. 
Fortunately, Colonel Light had travelled in Italy,and it seems 
clear that his model was the city of Catornia; a few Colonel 
Lights in the North of England during the Industrial Revolution 
would have made a considerable difference to the health and 


happiness of the population. 


THE WORLD IN ARMS 


Armaments Year-book. 
1924). Constable. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
17s. 6d. 


Some eighteen months ago the Secretariat of the League 
was authorised to collect information relating to the armaments 
of the various countries and to publish it in the form of a year- 
book. Such publicity, it was thought, would have two principal 
It; would tend to replace distrust by confidence 
among the general staffs concerned, and it would “create an 
which would render 
it possible to nip in the bud any campaign started by an alarmist 


advantages. 
organisation for mutual information . . . 
Press and based upon the armaments of countries considered 


as potential enemies.” 
is open to doubt; but evidently the principle is a sound one. 


The present volume, experimental and imperfect though it 
is, contains a great deal of information and statistics important 


and interesting both to the expert and to the layman. It con- 


sists of a series of monographs, each relating to a separate State 


and divided into three parts, covering military forces (land, 
sea and air), budget expenditure on national defence, and 
industries capable of being used for war purposes. The reader 


is warned in the introduction—very properly—of the need of 


care in drawing deductions; there is danger in slap-dash com- 


parisons of numbers of men under arms, for instance, or of 


relative costs of services. Different methods of organisation 
or of framing budgets in different countries must obviously 
be taken into account. Nor do the statistics of industries, in 
the rudimentary form in which they are given here, reveal 
much. The compilers realise that this part of their work will 
have to be largely developed before it can be of value for an 
estimate of a country’s preparedness for war. 

One general conclusion, however, we can legitimately draw. 
The world is wasting a prodigious amount of money and effort 
on its swollen armaments. The ex-enemy States, of course, 
have been compelled to cut down their armies to mere bagatelles, 
they have had to abolish conscription, and they are not allowed 
air forces. But the rest of Europe bristles with arms. France 
has a “total of effectives”’ of some three-quarters of a million, 
Poland 276,000, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania 
each between 100,000 and 150,000. The Russian figures are 
not given in the Year-book, but we believe they are the highest 
of all—except those of China, which purports to have an army 
of over 1,500,000. There have been some slight reductions in 
the last year or two—notably in France and Czechoslovakia— 
but the air-arm has been generally increased. Italy, for example, 
has this year doubled her last year’s air estimates. The “Sum- 
mary of Defence Expenditure” for Great Britain in the current 
year shows that we are paying £122,000,000. This is a reduction 
as compared with 1923-4, but we can count on the Singapore 
project to bring the total up again before long. Few of us will 
be so simple as to imagine that even a drastic cutting down of 
all these figures will in itself go far towards preventing war. 
There are a hundred other things to be taken into account 
that do not appear in this book. But it is clear at least that 
false pride and greed and, above all, fear, are making fools of 
us. It is incredible that the Poles should need over a quarter 





(First Year, 


How far these high hopes can be realised 


es, 


of a million soldiers, that the Roumanians should want to 

151 generals, that the British and French taxpayers between 
them should be paying some two hundred millions a year fg 
their “defence.” Common sense demands an internationy 
agreement to reduce this waste. And perhaps when 

sense has made a beginning with material disarmament, it may 
make it easier to go on to “moral” disarmament. 


SPANISH MYSTICISM 


Spanish Mysticism. By E. Attison Peers. Methuen. 19 
Students of Catholicism can hardly fail to notice a 
striking difference between popular religion on its devotion 

side and the speculative experiments of the best known 

the mystics. There will always, of course, be a gap between the 
religion of the uneducated and the religion of the philosopher; 
but the gap which we find between the faith expressed, le 
us say, in the popular church paintings of the fourteenth ang 
fifteenth centuries in England and the faith expressed in the 
writing of Richard Rolle of Hampole or Juliana of Norwich, 
is one the significance of which it is a little difficult to apprehend, 
The popular religion is preoccupied with the mythological, the 
legendary and the more crudely emotional aspects of faith. 4 
crude and tormenting hell is balanced by the joys of a scarcely 
more spiritual heaven ; the attitude towards the saints and the 
sacraments tends to become both superstitious and mechanical, 
Yet, alongside this, you have a mysticism which, while not » 
severe as that of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists, is as loftyand 
as completely preoccupied with the study of first principles, If 
one wants to study this divergence in its most extreme form 
one would, however, leave England and go to Spain. The 
Spanish mysticism is not, it is true, at its height in medizva] 
times, but its masters express even more vividly than the English 
or the German a philosophy which in its absorption in the 
pursuit of ultimates seems, at times, to be almost too divorced 
from ordinary human interests. 

Of the great Spanish mystics of the Catholic reaction, only 
two are at all well known in England, Saint Theresa and Saint 
John of the Cross. A third, Luis de Granada, was more popular 
in some ways than his greater contemporaries. One of his 
books, the Guia de Pecadores, had a European reputation, cir- 
culated very widely in England and certainly influenced John 
Donne and probably Henry Vaughan. Mr. Allison Peers has 
made an extremely useful anthology from the Spanish mystics 
between Alonzo de Orozco, who died in 1591, and Luis de Laom. 
The flowering of Spanish mysticism comes entirely in the 
sixteenth century; that is to say, a good deal later than the 
similar movement in Italy and England. In bulk the works 
of the Spanish mysties far excel that of other countries. 
Mr. Peers quotes an authority who reckons the number at 
3,000 ; and the mystical literature of Spain has seemed, even 
to Catholic historians, to present divergences from the norm 
which need apology and justification. Its extreme severity, 
at any rate in St. John of the Cross ; its apparent neglect of the 
ordinary ecclesiastical machinery ; its Puritanism, its almost 
complete preoccupation with the first cause—all these are 
common to other mystics, but in the Spaniard are found in an 
excess which the most casual cannot fail to notice. The reason 
for this has been found in the Spanish character. Mr. Peers 
writes : 

No thoughtful traveller can spend many weeks in Spain without 
perceiving that mysticism is inborn in the people. Neither the 
cosmopolitan tone of the great cities, nor the lusty Paganism 
which, even in the smallest towns, invades the most solemn of 
holy days, can destroy in his spirit the sense that in this nation 
flows the undercurrent of mystic life. 

We believe that this explanation is not adequate unless we 
interpret character to include history and circumstances. 
great reason for the late flowering and the distinct charac 
teristics of Spanish mysticism is to be found in the history of 
the country rather than in the character of the people. For 
centuries Spain was under the domination of Islam. The 
influence in architecture, in art, in manners, is still perfectly 
obvious. The influence was no less dominant in matters of 
religion. Christianity in the Middle Ages undoubtedly assumed 
in many countries and among simple people the aspect of # 
polytheistic religion. Christian theology had always beet 
monotheist, but not Christian devotion. Spain was under the 
subjection of the heresy known as Mohammedanism, & heresy 
which very largely owes its popularity in Europe to its insistence 
on a rigid monotheism. It is probable that those. whom the 
Moor did not greatly influence were influenced by the Jew; 
the part played by Hebrew philosophy in the life of Spain has 
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yet been sufficiently explored. It was not unreasonable, 
that when, after the Lutheran and Calvinist movements 
the Church of the west, the spearhead of the Catholic 
should have been Spain; and that the Spanish theo- 
headed by Saint Theresa and the Dominican Luis de 
, exultant in their country’s freedom, should have, 
the Christian philosophy. In the task of that re- 
making the conquered and expelled Mohammedans had a great 
gare. Their insistence on the spirit of their religion had com- 
the Church in Spain to return to fundamentals. You 
wild not meet the sword of Islam with the popular devotions 
or France. The body of philosophy to be found in the 
Spanish mystics has made more difference to the future develop- 
pent of Christian theology than anything since St. Thomas 
Its influence or the rest of Christendom has been 
; the spread of it was, ironically enough, enormously 
helped by its popularity among the English. As Spain ceased 
to be an imperial and exploring country and England took her 
English philosophers and men of religion spread even to 
the Americas the thoughts and the ideals of some of the greatest 
of the people they had conquered. 
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THE RUM-RUNNERS 


Smugglers and Smuggling. By A. Hyarr Verraty. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 

Almost everybody loves a smuggler and books about smug- 
ging are always readable even when, as in the case of this 
volume, they are rather scrappy. But after all, scrappiness is 
not a serious fault in such a book, and Mr. Verrall has hundreds 
of first-rate stories to tell, concerning smugglers of all countries 
and ages. His best and most original stories naturally, since 
he is an American, relate to America ; and the most interesting 
of all is his account of what he calls the “Greatest of all Smug- 
gers” —namely the modern “‘rum-runner.” If the extent and 
the profits of his enterprise are to be the measure of his import- 
ance, the rum-runner certainly is the greatest of all smugglers. 
The trade is indeed so profitable that it is impossible to stop it. 
All the navies in the world put together could not maintain an 
elective patrol over the immense coastline of the United States, 
and there is besides a land frontier with Canada almost equally 
immense, and almost equally unprotected against men who are 
prepared to take risks—which, after all, are slight compared 
with the anticipated gains. 

The problem indeed of excluding liquor from the country is 
at present insoluble and will remain insoluble until American 
public opinion is solidly in favour of the strict enforcement of 
the Dry laws—which it is not likely to be for very many years 
tocome. In many places it is not only half the public, but the 
local police force itself, that is on the side of the smugglers 
against the Federal Prohibition officers; and even these last 
are not incorruptible. Under the new “12-mile limit” agree- 
ment with Great Britain the rum-runners’ fleet has to lie farther 
out to sea, but that does not prevent fast boats—subject as 
mere pleasure boats to no routine customs inspection—from 
tither going out to it or returning : 

By radio the rum-runners announce their arrival, their stock 

in trade, and the ruling prices, and back and forth between shore 

and fleet ply countless small vessels—even hydroplanes and an 

cecasional flying boat. 
Moreover, the 12-mile agreement applies only to ships flying the 
British flag. Ships of other nationalities can still lie on the 
‘nile limit and remain immune from visitation. Meanwhile the 
ineffectual protective service is being maintained at great cost 
to the taxpayer, and the spirit of lawlessness is spreading. In 
Mr. Verrall’s opinion the recent increase of bank hold-ups and 
motor-gang robberies is largely due to the example set by the 
successful defiance by the rum-runners of the laws of the United 

ites. He may well be right. Since he is himself in favour of 
strict enforcement his testimony is at any rate unbiassed. His 
conclusion is that nothing really effective can be done until the 


" people as a whole learn to regard the rum-runners as 
*nemies of society. 


TRIMBLERIGG 


Trimblerigg. By Laurence HousMan. Cape. 9s. 

wen Mr. Housman wrote John of Jingalo, he barbed none of 

is shafts : the whole affair was an extravagance—a most amus- 

= extravagance—rather than a satire. Trimblerigg is also 

The apevagance ; but it has a far more directly satirical intent. 
adventures of the Rev. Jonathan Trimblerigg, leading light 
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first of the True Believers, then of the Free Evangelicals, and last 
of the Second Adventists, are set in a background of contemporary 
affairs that are an invitation to satire. For it deals with the 
Great War and the Greater Peace, and the outstanding figures 
of contemporary politics flit across the scene. Here are the 
cries of “‘Hang the Kaiser” and “Make Germany Pay,” here 
the Black and Tans and the Irish Treaty, here—a relic from the 
past—the Militant Suffrage agitation in the guise of a campaign 
for the admission of women to the Ministry of the Churches. 
Through all these events goes Mr. Trimblerigg, the inspired 
opportunist, believing always in himself and living by his gospel 
of “Relative Truth,” which makes the most opposite causes 
and methods serve his ends. And there is Mr. Trimblerigg’s 
sister, Davidina, who alone has the power to destroy his faith in 
himself, and Mr. Trimblerigg’s tribal deity, who acts as recorder 
of the story, and regards with an often half-puzzled amusement 
the ways of his creature. When Mr. Trimblerigg prays, he 
prays to himself, and answers his own prayers; out of his belief 
in himself he grows a material and visibly luminous halo. He is 
accepted as a prophet, and under his saintly auspices a worship- 
ping multitude, converted to Second Adventism, builds the New 
Jerusalem on the derelict site of the Wembley Exhibition. Then, 
on the day when the Millennium is timed to begin, comes the 
tragic end. The dark, vested interests of Big Business, 
threatened by the new spirit of brotherhood, launch their material 
powers against the new City. Amid exploding gas mains, 
panic and desolation Mr. Trimblerigg, halo and all, goes forth 
to calm the people by his inspired eloquence. At the critical 
moment, Davidina arrives. The halo drops from him, and 
the disillusioned mob strings him up to the nearest lamp-post. 
Mr. Trimblerigg is a character subtly drawn. We like him a 
little even at his worst ; we are dazzled by his swift leaps from 
point to point of vantage, half-hypnotised by his own self- 
delusion. Unkind critics, abetted by Mr. Edmund X. Kapp, 
who illustrates the book, have likened him toa certain statesman, 
whose actions some of the episodes are definitely meant to recall. 
It is so—and it is not. We get the piquancy of the likenesses 
without accepting the identification as a whole. But without 
this the book would lose little. It is fine satire in a time when 
even blunt satire is rare. Mr. Housman has done nothing better. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Authors of Greece. By the Rev. T. W. Lumps. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Cyriz Auincton, D.D. Jarrolds. 4s. 6d. 


This work is published as a companion to Authors of Rome, and like 
it follows the principle of a chapter an author; that there are fewer 
chapters is partly due to the nature of the case, but partly, we fear, 
to the shortcomings of Mr. Lumb. By the time he reached Aristotle 
he seems to have got tired ; yet the fellow had to be reckoned with, 
for although his name is absent from the table of contents, it appears 
on the wrapper. So we get four vaporous and shallow pages on him 
tagged on to the chapter on Demosthenes! Nor is it easy to excuse 
the absence of a chapter on Pindar, whose name, moreover, is not 
once mentioned. Mr. Lumb has not been content, like Dr. Nairn, 
to tell a plain tale plainly ; he appears to belong to the “ Brighter 
Classics "» movement ; the story of Dolon is twice made the occasion 
of references to “ No-man’s land,” and the Clouds of Aristophanes 
is recommended as salutary to an age in which “ jazz bands, long- 
haired novelists and poets, misty philosophers, anti-national instructors 
are the idols of many a pale-faced and stunted son of Britain.” The 
effect, is, naturally, to produce a book which, compared with 
Dr. Nairn’s, is sometimes pretentious but more often dull; for in 
summarising the contents of works Mr. Lumb’s style becomes flat 
and nerveless. The “enthusiasm” found by Dr. Alington seems 
to us rather a matter of trite epithet and second-hand opinion. The 
Iliad and Odyssey are “two splended (sic) epics ””—this on the 
first page. Much is said that is fairly true, but all has been far better 
expressed elsewhere. Mr. Lumb has not the instinct for live writing ; 
“stung to the quick the old man burns the academy.” The biblio- 
graphies, too, show lack of judgment—e.g., Norwood’s Greek Tragedy 
is recommended, nothing being said of Haigh. We fear that 
Mr. Lumb has neither the mental calibre nor the literary grace required 
for even a popular work on so searching a subject as Greek Literature. 


The Making of Modern India. 
7s. 6d. 

Dr. Macnicol, for many years of Poona, is notable among the 
Scottish missionaries of his time because be combines a scholar’s 
interest in Indian religion and literature with a concern for the 
credit of the British Raj in an epoch of decisive change. The topics 
treated in this excellent little book are not only extremely varied 
but are all alike handled with knowledge and discrimination. Two 
opening chapters on political affairs set in contrast the situation as 
it was in 1908, when Indian Nationalism was new, with the situation 


By Nicot Macnicot. Milford. 


a 


of last year, before the release of Gandhi from prison. Three 

on the social and religious unrest are followed by short Studies of 
certain dominant religious ideas and practices, and these again by 
a group of character studies. Dr. Macnicol writes of some 
women poets and some notable Indian Christians (in which we 

one or two striking omissions). He gives a good account of Deven. 
dranath Tagore, the remarkable father of the poet, and does a seryig, 
able job in summarising the career and achievement of Ram 
Roy, the first great Indian modernist. The fame of this extraordj 
man, who died at Bristol in 1833, deserves to be restored. and og 
for the English reader alone. But there is no excuse for Dr. Macnicol' 
astonishing mauling of Arthur Clough’s most familiar stanza. 


The Romance of Empire. By Sir Puitie Gisss. Second Editicy 
enlarged and revised. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

There seems no reason why the second edition of Sir Philip Gibby, 
romantic survey of the growth of the British Empire should not 
followed, as the decades revolve, by further enlarged and revigg 
versions. Indeed, the book might grow and become the 
Decline and Fall if the note sounded in the new last chapter be om 
of prophesy and Sir Philip be granted length of days in which tp 
see his prophesy fulfil itself. 

“ After the monstrous strife of the European War (says Sir Philip) 
there is no sense of that security for which many men fought 
There is a seething and stirring among the coloured races of th 
world, a discontent in many great nations, a sense of anxiety » 
to what the future holds.” 

In a concluding paragraph of rather conscientious optimism th 
writer points out that Britons still retain certain qualities of mind 
and temper by which they are likely to hold the Empire they har 
won and “to give an example to the world of a League of Nations 
loyal to the civilised code and obedient to international law for th 
sake of a world peace.” 

Since these words were written the story of Empire has ben 
increased by many developments. The records of the Irish Fre 
State, the Indian agitation, the results of our occupation of Egypt, 
all touched upon in a penultimate half page, now offer material 
to the writer who leaves India with the Afghan War, and neve 
discusses Egypt or Ireland at all in the main sections of his book. 
Sir Philip is a novelist by vocation, a journalist by profession ands 
man of sentiment by divine doom, and so is peculiarly fitted 
for the task of attempting to present these tangled matters in th 
picturesque and didactic style which is calculated to make them accept- 
able to the young Britons for whom his book was originally intended 
Present day cynics may live to find one of the consolations of age a 
reading in some future enlargement of this Romance Sir Philip Gible's 
account of the world in which we lived in 1924. 


The Life of George Borrow. By Hersert Jenxins. New cheap 
edition. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins’ authoritative Life of George Borrow, which 
ran through two editions in the spring of 1912, has now been reissued 
at the popular price of an ordinary novel, and offers in something 
under 500 pages about six times the entertainment of any singe 
seven-and-sixpenny work of fiction on the market. 

Borrow was the kind of man to whom unusual things happen 
almost monotonously. To write his life must be an entertainment 
rather than a task. It is impossible to be dull yourself when yo 
have for the material of the book you are writing a man who ins 
letter to his publisher runs on like this: 

I shall be most happy to see you, and still more your fathe 
whose jokes do one good. I wish all the world were as gay ss 
A gentleman drowned himself last week on my property. I wit 
he had gone somewhere else. 

And Mr. Jenkins is never dull. His story, which affords a continua 
sidelight on the history of the great publishing house of John Murty, 
with which the name of George Borrow is identified, is told with sufi: 
cient humour and with a real balance of mind in spite of lapse ® 
English : 

It is impossible to reconcile the accounts of those who hated 

him with those whose love and respect he engaged, 
says Mr. Jenkins. A sentence that should be revised with respect 
to its grammar when, as is probable, a new impression of this cheaptt 
edition of an entertaining and admirable book is called for by th 
libraries. 


The Traditions of Islam. By ALrrep Gumtaume. The Clarendor 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Guillaume leads off with an astonishing statement, namely, 
that the empire which contains more than 100 million M 
has not produced a book in the English language dealing with the 
great body of Mohammedan literature that stands beside the Korat 
as a source of Moslem belief and practice. The Hadith of the Islam 
world comprise the memories and teachings produced by the F os 
mainly during the 250 years following the death of the Prophet. * 
are the necessary supplement to the Koran, which does not ig 
a complete body of instruction for the conduct of life. In 


words, they are the precise Moslem equivalent of the Hebrew be 
Here to be sure, is a subject as fascinating as it is, in English, un . 
Mr. Guillaume describes the process of evolution, citing some 
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“Facts are stubborn things 
yOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR "DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 
et eT 


— tt” 
00KS.—Crosland, Lovely Woman, 1903, Cloth, 6s. 6d.; Havelock 
B ewe tL and Comments, Second Series, 1921, 8s. 6d. ; Havelock Ellis, 
of Life, 10s.; Ps ychology of Sex, 6 vols., £9; Francis Thompson's 
Works, 3 ve as. 1st —"* 1913, 3 108.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, 
fa 108-5 Tom Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 
4 vols, Tare, £3 38.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798. 2 vols., an interesting copy with 
re Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," £21: Balfour's 
Lie of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 2s., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and peds, 
CF es fas 10s., 1811-16 ; Lawrence's Love Poems, 1943, rare, £3 10s.; 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.,; Perrin’s Flowering 
4 vols., a £8 10s. ; Prendergast's Cromweilian Setthconent of Ireland, 
1875, £3 108-5 Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. 
i et Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 258.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit. 
5, 6 vols., £3 38.; Traill and Mann’s Building of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., 
Dame fine set, 1914, £6 68.; Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., 
£12 12s. Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated’ and decorated by 
, 258. ; scar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus Beardsley, 158.; Oscar 
mie 2 Sindy by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218. ; ‘Oscar ilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, {2 108.; Oscar 
1903, 218.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. If you want a 
took and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
atat. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
dire Lad, 1896 ; — Plato, 5 vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. 
‘Tweedie, ‘arabian Horse.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 








i egg Ng of National Biography, with 


B sopplments, paper 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
ay in iglish, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by atley, 10 Vols., 
best edit, {7; Cameron Etchings, 28.; Jones’ Diction Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vo , illus. (638.), 358. talogues 
ire, Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 

or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
11 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

description intelligently and promptly executed. Bxpert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

vided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
% Lane (Holbern End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


aes MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and pee typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham fton, Bristol. 

















THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
**ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorcr F. Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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SPECIAL NEW YEAR APPEAL 


1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 


HELP Soi nee Tony exe 
THE “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need 
£12,000 tre Balance of £25,000) 


To Liquidate a Debt of £9,500, and to Provide for Maintenance, 
10,000 Boys have been sent te the Reyal Navy and Meroantile Marine. 
9,600 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and masy Hundreds 
_ been Emigrated te the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome, 
Patrons—Tuein Mayestiss THe KiInc anp QuEEn. 
President—H.R. Tue ous or Wass. 

Chairman and Treasurer —C. E. Maven, Esg., m.A. 

Deputy Chasrmon—F. Crayton, Eso. 

Chairman a hip ak Be F. Devitt, Eso. 

Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Corpsranmp. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - . . London, W.C. 2 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—“] have never seen 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc.. TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 





YPEWRITING.—Anuthor’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices on 
application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromiley, Kent. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EATHER WORK.—Highest grade selected Suede and Calf 
leathers. Perfect skins, in wide range of fashionable colours, for Table- 
Ttumners, Slippers, Cushions, Bags, Blotters, Wai vers, etc. 

diso all materials and tools. Direct Tannery prices. Send 2d. stamp for sample 
pd or call and make selection.—HYLDER-SUEDE LEATHER COMPANY, 
London Bridge Chambers, 6 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1. 











NTH edition of Encyclopedia Britannica and additional 
volumes, cloth bound, also 37 volumes of bound “ Studio,” early numbers— 
__ offers invited. — Box 49 New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc, guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
for free estimate, or we collect.—LonDon TURNING Co. ( ~ » 16 Chard- 
more Road, N.16. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also 


}0oP Printing is GOOD Printing ! 
Hood's do most beautiful Printing. —SaNBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 
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able personal examples. The first and most important corpus of 
tradition, for instance, was the work of a great Moslem—Bukhari, 
for short—who took cognisance of 600,000 hadith and himself memor- 
ised 200,000. Mr. Guillaume’s most illuminating chapter, as we 
should expect, is that in which he makes an anthology of hadith— 
sayings, parables, and anecdotes illustrating the Moslem ideas of 
personal and social duty. In selation to such matters as marriage 
and divorce, usury, the collection of debts, slavery, truth-speaking, 
personal adornment, disease, natural phenomena, and many more, 
the selection is a mine of good things. Hardly less interesting than 
this one is the chapter dealing with the Prophet Mohammed in 
tradition. 


The Human Side of Crook and Convict Life. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 


Those who take an abiding interest in all that pertains to crime 
and criminals—and to judge from the daily and Sunday press their 
name must be legion indeed—will be grateful to Mr. Stanley Scott 
for this book. For it is full of piquant, original and largely first- 
hand information about that section of modern society which spends 
its days alternating between what the author calls the right side and 
the wrong side of the prison gates. A large proportion of Mr. Scott’s 
material is given on the authority of an ‘“‘ex-lawyer convict,” who 
has enjoyed prolonged opportunities of studying the subject from the 
inside, and who presents a strong case for the abolition of hanging 
(in favour of a more humane form of execution) and of flogging as 
a means of maintaining prison discipline. There are also suggestions 
for the improvement of prison methods in general with a view to 
enabling the habitual offender to escape from the deadly vicious 
circle of prison and destitution. But for the most part it is a book 
of anecdotes relating to the lives of such famous convicts as Stinie 
Morrison and the Dartmoor Shepherd, Raynor, Goudie, Trebitch 
Lincoln and even Casement and Wilde. The “ ex-lawyer” is con- 
vinced of the innocence of Stinie Morrison, who always declared 
to him that he could not tell the truth about the crime of which 
he was accused and convicted until a certain death occurred—but 
Stinie died first. 


Masquerades: Studies in the Morbid. By Sane Leste. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Shane Leslie calls these short stories studies in the morbid, 
but he would have been nearer the mark had he called them studies 
of the morbid, for their morbidity lies in their matter rather than 
in their manner. The subject of nearly all the stories is painful, 
in many of them it is weird and in some of them it is gruesome in 
the extreme, yet the feeling evoked is neither sadness nor fear nor 
horror; rather it is a pleasurable intellectual excitement that such 
matters should be treated in so novel a way. Of course, if Mr. 
Leslie’s object was to make our flesh creep he has missed his mark ; 
the horrific atmosphere is lacking. It 1s lacking because Mr. Leslie 
is always an ironist, sometimes consciously and intentionally, at 
other times subconsciously, and irony is an antidote to awe. The 
best of the stories are those that are least morbid; the best of all, 
“The Missionary,” will be spoiled for many by its painful conclusion, 
which, quite unnecessary in art or fact, kills the flavour of the humorous 
spirit in which the story is told. Probably the one perfect story 
is the first, ‘‘ The Pope’s Temptation,” with its brilliant tag in the 
vernacular. Very good, too, is that mordant criticism of mediaeval 
chivalry entitled “‘ Balthasar the Cruel.” But all the stories have 
some excellence in them—some savour of the unusual, some quality 
in the writing—that lifts them out of the ruck of such tales; and 
if they do not give us the emotional orgy they promise, they do 
provide us with a very welcome intellectual treat. 


By Sraniey Scott. 


Long. 


THE CITY 


ARKET history of the past fortnight shows how the 
investor is likely to lose if he allows himself to be 
influenced by the general tone of the daily press. 

For weeks the newspapers have been telling their readers how 
much improved actual business and the trade outlook were, 
and in particular the textile industry. Now, however, one hears 
from Manchester that the Short-Time Organisation Committee 
is of opinion that the question of reducing the present working 
hours of 89} per week will have to be seriously considered in the 
near future, unless an improvement takes place, the American 
section of the cotton trade having shown a distinct falling off of 
late. This will be news to the numerous investors who have 
been buying cotton shares during the past few weeks, and I may 
be permitted to point out that on the 10th inst. I stated in these 
notes that the rise that had occurred in textiles “‘ more than 
discounts the improvement that might be anticipated.” Those 
readers who acted upon the advice given here on October 18th 
to buy Amalgamated Cotton Mills ordinary at 9s. 3d., and Crosses 
and Winkworth Preference at the same price, might do well to 








take their profit at the present price of 11s. 3d. and 12, i, 
respectively. 
a * . 

The fact is, of course, that those people who consi 
make money on Stock Exchange investments do so by go 
against the crowd, buying when the “ fool public” igs sejjj 
and vice versa. As, however, even the gifted individual wy 
writes these notes cannot tell when the movement set up 
public buying or selling has reached its end, it requires a good 
deal of capital to carry through such a policy successfully ; an 
that is why the number of people who make money through 
Stock Exchange speculation is very small, and why more ay 
more money is flowing into the hands of investment trust cop. 
panies, which are in the happy position described, of Possessing 
large capital resources and borrowing power. 

* * * 


Having boosted tea shares for several months, the populr 
press last week suddenly turned round and frightened holden 
by the thousand into selling, with the result that a share like 
Consolidated Tea and Lands fell about £20, and others showed 
a corresponding fall. Now, it is perfectly true that speculatio 
in tea shares was over-reaching itself, and on September 27th 
last—somewhat prematurely—I wrote, “holders of Indian 
tea shares might perhaps do well to take their profit on half ther 
holdings ” ; but owing to the crowds of frightened shareholdes 
rushing in to sell, the fall last week was much overdone, and th 
quick recovery that has occurred must have shaken the faith of 
many an investor in his favourite daily sensation—until next 
time! The position of tea shares is well put in their market 
circular, by a well-known firm of brokers, as follows : 

The newspaper agitation that has been partly responsible for 
causing the uneasiness which led to the break in prices will have 
performed useful service if it confirms in the minds of tea shar 
holders the fact that their industry is doing so well as to encourge 
buying from people who really know what they are doing upon any 
undue shake-out in the market prices. Dividends may not be quite 
so good in the coming summer as they might have been had the Food 
Commission not been sitting, but the profits will have been maée, 
and the money, if not distributed in dividends, will remain in the 
companies in the shape of reserves and other such allocations. 

* * * 


Leaving the subject of flat-catching on a wholesale scale for 
that of the retail branch of the trade, it is interesting to note 
that the campaign for selling ‘‘ American Units” of the Fon 
Motor Company of Canada is extending, the originators having 
found imitators, just as the selling of oil leases is not confined to 
one firm. Nicely printed certificates are being sent out, headed 
‘“* Special Subscription Privilege,’ which alone should convey its 
warning, allowing the unfortunate recipients the great privilege 
of purchasing scrip said to represent certain fractions of For 
Motor Company of Canada shares, at a price very much in exces 
of that at which the latter can be bought in the open market. 
The gentleman who framed this “ Certificate” combines 4 
sense of humour with his contempt for the public to which he’ 
addressing himself, for the middle of the document is occupied 
by the following gem, although to do him justice he does not print 
in italics those passages which I have emphasised in that manner: 


When by some magic—and magic ,s the only word that can des 
cribe the tremendous growth of Henry Ford enterprises—wi 
by some magic, we repeat—Ford of Canada grows in time to be# 
large as the Ford Motor Company of Detroit is now, and we belie 
it will, £100 invested to-day in Ford of Canada will be worth mor 
than £15,000. 

* * “ 

Rubbers have been somewhat depressed, and the price of the 
commodity has gone back. On the reasoning of previ 
paragraphs, this should be the moment to buy rubber shares : 
some of these have been mentioned so frequently of late that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them, but Muar Itam at about 2s. 1} 
might be added to the list. Some statistics I have been show" 
this week point more than ever to a positive shortage of rubber 
within the next few months. Although, generally — 
home industrials are not at present inviting to anyone who 
below the surface, there are a few attractive purchases 8 
Midland Counties Electric Ordinary at about 24s., Dunlop 
Rubber C Preference at about 20s. 74d., and Waring and = 
Ordinary at about 14s. 44d. Among Oversea homage 
hear well of Argentine Light and Power Ordinary 4 re 
11s. 9d. A person buying a hundred or two of each of 
shares will have constituted his own private speculative pe 
the results of which—favourable or otherwise—will be laid 


in this column a few weeks hence. A. Emi Davies. 
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ARY NOTICE. 
PRELIMIN. 


VENO DRUG COMPANY 
(1925) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


300000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preferace 








"Shares of £1 each ite wid £300,000 
775000 12 per cent. Cumulative Prefered 

Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... 275,000 
1,000,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 1s. ach 50,000 


Total Authorised Capital £625,000 
ee 





The whole of the 275,000 12 per cent. Cunulative Pre- 

fered Ordinary Shares and the whole of te 1,000,000 
Deferred Ordinary Shares of the Compan’ have been 
sibscribed for in cash at par. 


AN ISSUE 


wil be made during the week-end of the above 300,000 
8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Share: of £1 each 
at par. 

By first half-yearly dividend being payabk on 3lst July, 








THE COMPANY acquires as a going concern the proprietar 
medicine business carried on by the Veno Drug Company Limited, 
and the whole of the Share Capital in J. Varney & Company Limited, 
an associated Advertising Company. 


The business was founded in 1898 by Sir William Henry Veno. 
} otal firmly established demand for its products, the best known 
of which are :— 


CASSELLPREPARATIONS| VENO PREPARATIONS 


: Veno’s Lightning C Cure. 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. Veno’s amen Toni as 
Dr, Cassell’s Instant Relief. 


Veno’s Liniment. 
GERMOLENE PREPARATIONS 


Vene’s Nasal Tablets. 


Talcum Powder. 
Soap. 








The combined net profits of the two businesses for the three 
years to 3lst March, 1924, averaged £93,220 per annum. For the 
year ending 31st March, 1924, the net profits were £125,305; whilst 
lor the half-year to 30th September, 1924, the profits were propor- 
tonately not less than those for the preceding year. It will be 
that this figure of £125,305 would cover the dividend on 
‘he Preference Shares, namely, £24,000 per annum, more than five 
times, Sir William Henry Veno has agreed to assist the Company 
a nae capacity for a period of 5 years from the date of its 
ion, 





DIRECTORS 
PHILIP ERNEST HILL, 34 Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W. (Director of 
Estates & Pills, Limited), Chairman. 
HRY GREGORY, Vyrniew, Talbot Road, Old Trafford, Manchester (lately 
wn nt r of the Veno Drug Company, Ltd.), Managing Director. 
LAS, F.C.A., 19 Castle Street, Liverpool (Managing Director of 
Beecham Estates & Pills, Limited). — . ai 
SIR ROBERT PORTER, K.C.B., C.M.G. 1 The Avenue, 
Kent (Major-General, retired). 
FILUAM HENRY VENO, Jnr., The Woodlands, Bowden, Cheshire (Chemist). 


DOUGLAS WATSON, 11 Fiter London, W.1 (Direct 
Parent Trust & Finance Co., Limited). ee Geey 





rom the 


C, . 
Man of the Prospectus and Application Forms may be obtained 
.C. 3, or 


Bonk, Limited, § Th 7 

") of its broachete readneedie Street, E.C.2, 52 Cornhill, 

Lindon anches; from the Brokers, Myers 0., 19 Throgmorton Avenue, 
», B.C. 2, and EK Q. Henriques & Co., 13 Pall Mail Manchester; or .— 


London, We b fices of the Company, Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, 











G.K.’s WEEKLY Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908-1917.) 


The Company has been formed primarily to establish and 
publish a new popular weekly review of Politics, Literature 
and Art, with a definite democratic programme, to be called 
G.K.’s WEEKLY. 

This new publication, as the name implies, will be directly 
associated with and edited by Mr. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Capital - £20,000 


divided into 
16,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each, 
and 
4,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
of which 
10,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 


Preference Shares of £1 each are now offered 
to the Public. 


PAYABLE 2/6 on Application, 7/6 on Allotment, and 
Balance as called. 








Directors: 

GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, Esq. 
Major THE HonouraBLe MAURICE BARING. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Esgq., J.P. 

Loro HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
MAURICE BENINGTON RECKITT, Esq. 





The demand for the proposed new paper, G.K.’s 
WEEKLY, is world-wide. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has bound himself for ten 
years at least to act as Editor of G.K.’s WEEKLY 
And to show his confidence in the future of the 
Company has himself undertaken to apply and pay 
for at least 1000 of the Preference Shares. 

The Preference Shares now offered to the public 
carry in addition to a fixed Cumulative Prefer- 
ential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the capital for the time being paid 
up thereon— 

The right to one-fourth of the surplus profits which in 
respect of each year it shall from time to time be deter- 
mined to distribute, remaining after paying or providing 
for the said Preferential Dividend. 


4594 





The Subscription List is now open, and will close on or before the 
31st day of January, 1925. 
No application will be entertained except upon the terms of the full 
Prospectus as filed and published. 
Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained from the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Merriman White & Co., 3 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 4, or at the Registered Offices of the Company: 20 & 
21 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, Wc 2. 





THIS APPLICATION FORM MAY BE USED (“ New Statesman’) 


“GK”’S WEEKLY LTD.” 
Form of Application for Shares. 


To the Directors of “ G.K.’s Werxty Lrp.,” 
20-21 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
GENTLEMEN, 

1 hereby request you to allot ME ........ssresseceeseeeeeeseres Seven per 
cent. Participating Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each in 
the above-named Company; and I agree to accept such Shares, or 
any smaller number you may allot me, upon the terms of the Com- 
pany’s full Prospectus dated 10th December, 1924, and subject to 
the provisions of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, I 
enclose the sum Of £.......cccssceseeseeeers , being a deposit of 2s. 6d. 
per Share, and I agree to pay a further sum of 7s. 6d. per Share 
on allotment and the balance as and when it may be called up, and 
I authorise you to place 7 name on the Register of Members in 
respect of the Shares so allotted. Any amount overpaid in respect 
of the deposit sent herewith is to be treated as part payment of the 
amount due on allotment. 

Name (it fall) ....ccccccecceeeeceeeeeseneecenseneenenserenens 
Usual Signaturc...........+: 

Profession of Occupation..........ssscceseecceeseereseneneeseees 
Address ....... 


Be ccaccoustvecensveunseenndiibete BReccccccsccovces 


Cheques should be made payable te “G.K.’s Weexty Lrp.” and 
crossed “ A/c Payee, Westminster Bank Limited.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. SCHOOLS 
THE GIRLS’ EDUCATION COMPANY, LIMITED. W "ney nd Bara SCHOOL, HATCH END, MIDDLESEX 
in fie in its own grounds; thorough up-to-date decent 
The Council of the Girls’ Education Company, Limited, invite entire charge” takenof children —pase parents are abroad; moderate terms, 
applications for the ® post of Head Mistress of Wycombe Abbey School, Prospectus apply tethe Princrrars 
uckinghamshire, h will become vacant at the end of the Summer , "ae 
Term, 1925. For particulars of the appointment and forms of appli- M ALTMAE’ 5 GREEN, GE RRARD’S CRogg KL 
cation, which must be sent in not later than February 14th, 1925, Mistress of Ce, Tether Deke. Tee ee, ‘echag, Bat 
apply to The Gacenany, at the Registered Office of the Company, develop the charactei intellect and y growth of the child for the good of i. 
No. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln saute Toa Sten wil 'eenees Gee tures, ae See AY 
ATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL.—Well-educated pmm T  a gar A 
vi —Well-educated mau as Secre on, 200 300 
required. Efficient organiser. Literary, journalistic and qumanenciel aat sea level and is on grael soll. ‘The house is is delightfully situated in its own ome 
ce necessary. Capacity in public speaking a recommendation. — oo by of 15 acres. —\— 
letter, pe ale full a to Box 50, New Orateoman, 10 Great Queen Street, SCIOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. — 
— EDDIKER 10USE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Pagg | Vol. X 
ANTED.—A capable energetic man, possessing considerable os: 12. are: napey bes home life for a limited number of boarien 
initiative and ability as assistant manager of a progressive up-to-date engineer's s Children admitted from 3 years of a | ——— 
and mill furnishers’ business in a Midland city. Applicants must be prepared The teaching i is basediargely on. on Montessori system combined with the Most recent 
to shoulder responsibility and able to control staff. State age, salary ¢ ted, tion.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
| pm re .—Box 47, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great hey "Street; Kingsway, MILDRED STEEIE. 
on, 2. 
cave s00m, PORTEYNON, ee WANEBA. .— BOARDING 
ORMANDY.—Lady wanted to run gentleman’s seaside house ao 70R GIRLS on sea coast in beau Gower Peninsula. Ney 
idedls. Healthy country life. Special coaching if 
So ee ee ee nee Teg Principal Maransr X. "Hone “Gcond’, and Nanyang | OMEET 
Green, Surrey. Tas Hov 
T= GARIEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missend, | Ta BLE 
TRAVEL, OTELS. Bucks. God general tion tural « 
Hi » ETc. ds Ideals in iducation " sprite, jinaividual “por epee “4 dlestc 
B.S. BISHOP, FROGS. Sesteane, x tog yi Margaret House ors Boys . 3 — 
February 17th.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. from 3 to 9 yearePrin cipals: Mrs. C. Ht. Niewouzs and Miss j.8 $ Mawvaee Wut Ru 
Accompanied. First-class only. SEasONAL 
HE CHDDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD 
PRIVATE Soctal, Tours, 159 AUCKLAND Roap, LONDON, S.E.19. T NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A ton atineiienss teil HiAll, ConREsPo? 
aie ang Clean. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote nstuy 
REFORMED INNS. individual development. No day pupils. Parke 
Particulars fom the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino 
160 INNS AND xO SLs managed by the Poe ; A Canes! 
ee ee LBERT BtIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS—} Batic, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., $e ” Goat ouse, 193 Regent Street, W. r. Apply Mrs. E M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4232, tas Pro 
B 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, CENTRES 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well appointed T TRAINING 
MS eh re EC: LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. : 
room, an 
on application. Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, aes Facteses : Museum 1232, TT BEDFORD FSYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 9 Ei 37 Lam a. MS: 
R —Princi ; are trained Editor, 
HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate—A Private Residential in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. - The Course of , 
pe. most pleasantly situated d on 8 quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, extends” over 3 yeas, and ee eee ta and Medical bw per gh eng =O . 
beautifully fe fernished on om the lines of 0 paivete house,” Gas fires and telephones in Fees {165 per annun.—For prospectus apply Seeamtany. E 
or or from 4 fuleas‘weckly (sisgie), coking Ll Terme fom 128 Telephone; PNTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK- 
Paddington 8083. Special Courses for English men and women from May to July; ty 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. t! 
EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in furnished te Resid COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
M the Embankment, or south overiocking the ng the ‘iver, Dintag-toom, with FFROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. GROVE | HOUSE clear up 
Separa' . Comf in bedrooms, cons: OEHAM LANE, Demonstration School : with 
water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive Qs inclusive) —“Welte Mas ite MANAGERS, 99 Grosvenor Road, w. Keuington We 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. ‘aocuaien the « 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 64 M.A.; ‘Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarship, put them 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
ASTBOURNE.— -—VEGETARIAN Guest House, "ade oct. Mise LiwRENCE. Wrong th 
Gardens, ter residence test at: it ° H 
Central:—Mrs. Roxas (cookery diplomat. ‘First clase Municipal rs MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU _ [plains the 
Bopemtgu WEST.—Croham Hurst Fe oe JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL = TRAINING) precise re: 
Dutey B Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and Prospectus on application. to carry | 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. 73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. fil to be 
ODSHILI, PARK.—Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. : 
200 ft. up. Delightful climate, ‘Sunshine, gt iuanee TO BE LET. Neither t} 
comf house. entr; ome-grown vegetables, brary 
Special terms till Easter.—Mrs. Wixxxe. “i HARMING isolated furnished waterside bungalow.  Chicheste allowed tc 
Harbour. 6 rooms, veranda; modern bathroom, central heating; really are 
RIGHTON.—Boardin ding Establishment. All bedrooms, b. and c. Yacht, pony, &c., by arrangement. From 2} gns. long let.—Scortt, all wheth 
Mr and Mrs. te T tng 16 Fert ‘Norfolle Terrace. a. i A SHARE in 2 rooms, Bloomsbury, offered by student—foreigntt, ‘ 
Bagi. epeaking. ‘ —— 198. as. a. Tse New StaT8 8 nature 
" Queen Street gsway, jon, 2. 
LITERARY i ——| "pudiatin, 
the most i 
P EN PROFITS THEATRES, ETC. —+hs | 
IS AN INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET. 
If you wish to learn how to write stories and articles, EARNING while you LEARN, T= INCORPORATED STAGE SOTETY, by that cl 
send for wea _ a ne a “THE BRIGHT ISLAND,” a comedy by ARNOLD BENNETT. | al kno h 
Admission by membership (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). WW y 
EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning, ‘“>s<Tiptions 42 2s., £1 18., and ros Street, W.C. 
= lie t Institute, 13J St., 3.w. & Apply to the SECRETARY, at 36, Southampton ree 2. — The 
UCCESSFUL PUBLICATION.—New Authors seeking Recog- O ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New jf More impo 
, J , . hil ‘al , 
yaw py eB byt ~~) -~ yy ig STATESMAN it is necessary for every “a actual 
itner 
OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive desi from — eith tal Subscribe the truth 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, cen, W.r. (1) To become a Pos ubscriber action 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent a cri 
EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use «gs ema 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose A Fat oe = ny = 30s. Od. sincerely r 
of making known their wants. Sm repaid advertisements Six Months po vie 15s. 0d. Quai pA Or. 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling an Sinapenes per line per Th Seate eS ed 7s. 6d. 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be ree MONUIS » = =» + New Cceurred if 
added By’ Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a and should be addressed to The Manager, THE had io 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to StaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen W.C.2. signing of 1 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. — 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, EC. 4; Published by the StaTssMan PuBLISHING Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen St Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








